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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Tur young man, wrapped in his cloak, walked 
in the direction of his father’s house with a rapid 
step. 

“Tt is strange,” said he, to himself—“ I thought 
T recognized the voice of that beggar. Where ever 
did I hear it ?” 

For a long time he searched his memory in 
vain, but all at once he exclaimed : 

“Thave it—but for the foreign accent and 
guttural tone, the voice was just like my father’s.” 

On reaching his home he opened the door 
with a pass-key, and as he moved through the 
entry to go up stairs, met Jeannette with a light 
in her hand. 

“Has my father returned ?” he asked. 

“No, sir—not yet.” 

As the servant made this reply, Latour’s cham- 
her door opened, and the police spy appeared. 

“You are mistaken, Jeannette,” he said—* I 
came in long-ago.” 

“ Well, I didn’t hear you, sir,” said Jeannette, 
“and that’s strange, for I’ve been watching for 
you.” 

“You keep early hours, I see,” said Latour, 
to his son. ‘“Aré you going to be at home to- 
morrow evening ?” 

“No, sir—probably not,” 
man. 

“ Well—you'll get tired of gadding about one 
of these days,” replied his father, as he bade him 
good-night. 

Need we say that in Eugene’s dreams that 
night the pure and lovely image of her he wor- 
shipped played a conspicuous part? He rose at 
an early hour, and at nightfall dressed himself 
with scrupulous care, not omitting the gold chain 
and the costly rings his father had given him. 
When his toilet was completed, he surveyed him- 
self in the glass, and, modest as he was, could not 
help admitting that he thought himself rather 
good-looking. 

Of course he was more than punctual to his 
appointment. For more than an hour he paced 
to and fro like a sentinel before the drawbridge of 
the Bastille. We take it upon ourself to affirm, 
that never did an attack of the most violent of 
fevers cause the arteries of a sick man to beat 
more rapidly, than did those of Eugene under the 
He knew perfectly well 
that he was before his time, and he trembled be- 
cause the old woman did not make her appear- 
ance, and began to fear that her mistress had 
changed her mind. Eight by the stroke of the 
clock! The sonorous vibrations of the brazen 
mechanism of the Bastille belfry had not died 
away, before the expected messenger was seen 
Fu- 


indescribable 


replied the young 


lash of anxiety and love. 


advancing through the mist and darkness. 
gene sprang to meet her with 
eagerness, 

“So you have come at last!” 
tation ! 

“ What, 
man ¢” 

“ No—you are exact to the hoar—but I am 
so impatient !” 

“ Well—here I am.” 

“And with good news, I hope ?” 

“ Perhaps you'll think so.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Iam doomed to 


the eternity of another twenty-four hours’ delay ?”” 
” 


was his salu- 


am I behind my time, young gentle- 


“No, there is no obstacle to your wishes. 
“What a dear good old soul you are! You 
are ready then to introduce me 

“Yes.” 

“ When shall we start ?” 

“As soon as you please.” 

“ This instant, then.” 

“Very well.” 

“In what direction ?” 

“ Follow me.” 

The old woman moved, Eugene following her, 
until they had nearly passe «i the moats of the 
Bastille. When they were in the rear of the 
giant fortress, the old lady stopped. 

“ What are we waiting for?’ asked the young 
man. 

“You shall sce,” 
time she clapped her hands. 

’ 


she replied. At the same 





| with some asperity. 
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A dull and regular sound was heard a short 
distance off, and Eugene soon perceived that the 


poise wes made by a Larrings rolling uber the 


muddy ground. It drew up beside the young 
man and his companion. The carriage was a 
large one, and its form was dimly distinguished, 
for the lamps were not lighted. A man of lofty 
stature opened the carriage door. 

“Get in,” said the old woman. 

Engene obeyed. His conductress seated her- 
self beside him, and pulled up the blind so that 
it was impossible for the young man to see in 
what direction they were driven. The horses 
started at a round trot. 

“Have we far to go?” asked Engene. 

“We shall reach our destination in half an 
hour—that is all Lean tell you.” 

“Shall I then be immediately presented to 
your mistress ¢”” 

“ Yes—immediately.”’ 

“Ts she desirous of seeing me?” 

“She would not thank me for telling you that 
she is really anxious to see you.” 

“Tas she spoken of me to you ?”’ 

“ She has spoken of nothing else. But I charge 
you not to let her know that I gave you the least 
hint of her feelings.” 

Eugene asked no further questions, but leaned 
back in a delicious reverie. The very mystery 
that shrouded this visit charmed his imagination. 
After awhile, the paces of the horses slackened, 
and the carriage rolled along slowly. The noise 
of a gateway turning on its hinges was heard, 
and then the carriage stopped. 
said the old woman. 


” 


“Here we are, Then 
she added : 

“Put your face close to mine.” 

Eugene mechanically bowed his head, and soon 
felt a piece of silk in contact with his forehead 
and cheek. 

“What are you doing ?” he asked. 

“Tam blindfolding you.” 

“ For what purpose ?”” 

“Tt is a whim of my mistress. Cupid is blind, 
will be removed 
moment you have crossed the threshold of 
her reception-room.” 


you know. 
the 


But your bandage 


“But [hardly like this,” the young man ven- 
tured to say. 

“Suit yourself then,” replied the old woman, 
“You have only to say the 
and I will take you back to the place 
where I took you up.”” 

“Do what 
Eugene. 


word, 


you please with me!” cried 

The silk handkerchief was accordingly placed 
over his eyes and firmly tied behind his head. 
When this operation was finished, his companion 
tapped lightly on one of the carriage windows. 
The door was immediately opened, and the old 
woman got out followed by Eugene. Afterwards, 
taking him by the hand, she led him into a vesti- 
bule, the marble flags of which echoed beneath 
the tread of his red-hecled shoes. At the end of 
abont fifty paces his foot struck the first step of a 
Staircase, and he would have stumbled had he 
not been held up by his conductress. 

“We are going up now,” said she. 


“ Take 
care.” 
Engtne counted twenty-five steps. 


The old 


woman led him through several apartments 





| had gained admission. 
| of the panels were moveable, and by turning 


| and their flocks. 


THE ATTACK IN THE SECRET BOUDOIR. 










which he judged to be spaciows, ane and BF nennd thick 
7 uffed the sound of Me petal * 
must be @ pring gPpasion,” he 
PR the palace of a n vi =)’ 
Suddenly the hand that = Stlinquished 


its grasp. A slight noise, that of a panel 
turning on carefully oiled hitiges, and the jar of 
a spring caught his ear. Then a weak and veil- 
ed voice, which seemed speaking through a par- 
tition, said: 

“Remove the bandage.” 

Eugene did not wait for a second invitation, 
but tore off the handkerchief that closed his eyes 
and gazed about him with eager curiosity. He 
found himself in an apartment of moderate 
dimensions, but furnished with a luxury which 
surpassed anything he had hitherto seen or 
dreamed of. It was a boudoir of octagonal form, 
lighted by an alab lamp, ded by three 
silver chains from the ceiling. This ceiling was 
painted in fresco, and represented the dance of 
the Hours—on a background of celestial blue. 
The snow-white woodwork of the apartment was 
relieved by delicately carved garlands covered 
with gilding. In each of the eight panels the 
hand of a master had traced the prettiest pastoral 
scenes, with figures of shepherds, shepherdesses 
The furniture was in the orien- 
tal style, then not common in France. There 
were large divans with pile cushions of silk and 
velvet. A beautiful clock of the purest white 
marble stood upon the little mantel-piece. 

Such was this graceful boudoir; but our de- 
scription would be incomplete, if we omitted to 
notice one striking peculiarity. In the whole of 
this octagonal apartment, there was neither door 
nor window. Once within it, he who entered 
for the first time, especially if blindfolded, like 
Eugene, could not perceive how or where he 
Doubtless one or more 








on their hinges, unmasked certain secret pas- 
But in order to effect this movement, cer- 
tain springs must be necessary, and these were 
completely concealed. 

At the time, however, Eugene was so delighted 
with the exquisite and chaste decorations of this 


sages. 


fairy apartment, that he did not think of the | 


| peculiarity to which we have called attention. 


As he gazed about him, a slight noise caused 
him to turn his head, and he beheld a divinity 
worthy of the costly shrine 

There she stood, a radiant image of beauty. 
It was the fancy of the lady of the boudoir, at 
least, on this occasion, 


in which she dwelt. 


to wear a dress, suited to 
A Greek cap of 
crimson velvet, adorned with gold and pearls, 


the style of her apartment. 


was placed upon the crown of her head, from 
which her long, waving black tresses descended 
in shining folds. She wore a jacket of carmine 
velvet, richly embroidered with gold, over a short 
dress of lilac silk, while loose trowsers of blue 
satin were gathered round her slender ankles, 
and permitted a glimpse of the daintiest of feet 
encased in oriental slippers. She wore a neck- 
lace of diamonds, from which depended a jew- 
elled cross of dazzling brilliancy ; hee r arms were 
loaded with bracelets, and costly rings glittered 


Yet the 


outshone and eclipsed the splen jor of her dress 


on her taper fingers beauty of her face 


and ornaments Its expression was at once 


| gave the 


' and the world would have diaplaced its 


tender and pensive; grave, yet sweet and attrac- 
tive. She returned the low bow of her visitor, 
with a graceful sali , aad dhim tua 
seat; placing herself at seme distance before 
him. 

“Tam afraid,” said she, “that I have been 
imprudent in granting you this interview, and yet 
the interest you have expressed in me, through 
my confidential servant, and the character she 
gave of you, prevailed over my reluctance.” 

“You have done me too much _ honor, 
madame,” faltered the young man. “Yet you 
have made me the happiest of men.” 

The lady smiled queenly. 

“You are a very young man,” she said. 
“And doubtless curiosity entered largely into 
your desire to see a person surrounded by a sort 
of mystery. I have ever, since my residence ia 
Paris, sought to avoid attracting attention, and 
certainly until I met you, thought I had suc- 
ceeded.” 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE BOUDOTR. 


“Tam aware,” replied Eugene, “that it was 
only to a fortunate accident that I was indebte+ 
to the first sight of your face—but that first sight, 
madame, completed your triumph—for it was a 
familiar image that met my eye.” 

“A familiar image!” cried the$lady of the 
boudoir, with some alarm. “How could that | 
be—surely—surely, we had never met before ?”’ 

“ Yes, madame,”’ replied Eugene, with a smile. | 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn my dreams.” 

“You are avery singular person,” 
lady, with a most radiant smile. 

“ Why should I not be? 
liar, lonely life. 
secluded from the world than I was until lately. 
I mixed with none of my sex and age- and wo- 
man I knew only from poems and romances and | 
art. 
kind, 


said the 


I have led a pecn- | 
No man was ever more closely | 


But this isolation—this ignorance of man- 


only stimulated my imagination. In my 


ardent yearnings, as a solace to my seclusion, I 


reins to my fancy, and I created an | 
ideal.” 
“ Fond dreamer!” said the lady. 


“At first it was shapeless, vague. It came to 


' me in dreams and in waking reveries, till at last 


it became clearly visible, There 
were times when I could press the soft hand of 
this spirit-form, and an answering pressure would 


Had I follow- 
ed the art of the painter or the sculptor, then the 


almost tangible. 


assure me of kindred sympathy. 


canvass or the marble would have glowed or 
breathed into lite, beneath my pencil or my chisel, 
Venus 
from the shrine of idolatry and substitated mine 
Judge then, of my 


of my rapture, when the first revelation of your 


astonishment, of my delight, 


beauteous features showed the image of my 


dream, but 4)! so much more splendid and gio- 
rious than the original.” 





latterer 
“ Hear me ont, I 


servant, and asked her 


pray When I met your 

your name, she to!d me 

it was Henrietta.” 
“Ah, she told you 


* Yes—and that was 


it was Henrietta "” 


the name of all others I 


admired, the name I gave, in my boyish fancy 
to the creature of my imaginations.”” 

“And you were informed of my family name 

“ No—she told me I should learn it from your 
own lips.” 

“Tam called Henrietta, Countess de Char- 
mant.”” 

“A countess!” said Eugene. “ Yet I cannot 
give your title. To me, you must still be Hen- 
rietta—only Henrictta.” 

“And you came here to tell me your dreams ?”" 

“ No—not my dreams—but to lay bare my 
heart. To listen to the music of your voice— 
musical, even if it knells my doom—to tell you 
that I never loved till I met you—that I love you 
as never woman was yet loved—to offer you the 
homage of a young heart—the devotion of a 
young life.” 

“ To offer me a life!” said the countess. 
do not live in the days of chivalry.” 

“T know it,” said Eugene. ‘“ Would that an 
opportunity might present itself to show you my 
devotion—would that danger menaced, that I 
might conftront it. Have you no foes, Henrietta— 
no enemies that I can dare to combat—or is 
your life the brilliant assured existence ‘that it 
should be, for one so beautiful and pure ?” 

“My life is brilliant—I have protectors,” said 
the countess, with a troubled air. ‘‘ But yours !"” 

“Thave means—a father tenderly attached to 
me—youth and hope, O, Henrietta—can I—dare 
I hope—not now, perhaps, but in time, that my 
devotion will touch your heart?” 

“It has already touched it,” said the countess, 
much moved. “ But your dream of happiness is 
vain.” 

“Is vain—then you can never love me ?” 

“TIT love you—lI love you already,” said the 
countess, her dark eyes kindling as she spoke, 


“We 


and her red lips trembling with emotion. “ But 
Lam no} absolutely mistress of myself.” 

“You have a promised lover ™ 

“None,” replied the countess, hurriedly— 


“none. A fatality attends my love. The grave 
has closed over all who aspired to my hand. 
They came—they disappeared like shadows. 
Yet of all my suitors, you alone have touched my 
heart. I thought that I had loved till 1 met you, 
but now I recognize my error.” 

“You love me!” cried Eugene, rapturously. 
“Then we will be happy. Mutual affection can 
surmount all obstacles. Tell me, dearest, that 
you will be mine, and you shall see how power- 
ful, how victorious the pledge will make me. I 
came hither a boy, I shall rise from your fect a 


man in daring and command of fortune. 

He flung himself at her feet, and seized the 
hand she did not withdraw, and which he cov- 
ered with kisses. He threw his arm around her 
waist, he drew her towards him, and imprinted a 
long kiss on her answering lips. 

“ The first kiss of love!” he murmured. 
now I care net what happens to me. 
have loved, and been beloved.” 

“Your lips have never touched the lips of 
another woman ?” said the countess. 

“ Never.” 


“Ah, 
At least I 


said the coun- 
tess, passionately kissing his forehead. 

“T would give my life—my soul, in exchange 
for these kisses,” 

“ Will you love me long?” 

“ Longer than my life. If I were dead, cne of 
your kisses would revive me.” 


“O, Tlove you! I love you!” 


said Eugene. 





| with a look of ineffable tenderness. 


The countess gazed upon her youthfal lover 
Suddenly 
two mufed knocks were heard on the woodwork 
of the The 
shuddered, grew pale as a sheeted corpse, and 


wainscotting countess started, 
her arms dropped nezvcless at her side. 

“In the name of heaven!” EFagene. 
“In the name of heaven, my beloved, what has 
alarmed you thus?” 

The countess did not reply, 


cried 


but putting back 


her long tresses, listened and with a 
terrified air. 
ed. She sprang to her feet and went towards 
the wall of the 


“ Whither are you going '” 


intently, 
The mysterious signal was repeat- 


apartment. 

asked Eayene 
She tottered away from him wildly, 

= as death 


atill as 


* Whither are you going?” 
What 


Docs danger menace you? 


he repeated. “I 


must know and whom do you fear? 


let me share it— 
defend you, save you, or perish.” 


The 
kissed him thrice on the forehead, and murmwaring 


beautiful countess turned back to him, 


in a low and broken voice—* Unfortunate roung 


man!" sprang to the wall, which appearel te 


open and swallow her ap instantly 

Eugene stood rooted to the epot where ehe had 
left him, her last words ringing 
propheti 


in his ears like a 
warning. How was he to account for 
her disappearance through an apparently eolid 
wall which opened and closet 


His mind, 


as if by magic 


power? bewildered, refused to sng 


gesta probable explanation of this mrestcricus 
disappe arance 


Bet an unexpected incident 


suddenly changed the current of his ideas. Ie 
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seemed to hear a distant yet distinct murmur as 
of voices engaged in angry dispute. The sound 


evidently came from the wainscotting in the | 


direction in which the countess had disappeared. 
The young man applied his ear to the panel 
and listened. He perceived that an angry dis- 
cussion was going on in the next room, that one 
of the voices was that of a man, and that the 
other, though changed by anger, was the musical 
voice of the fascinating lady of the boudoir. 
What was going on? Eugene could not even 
guess; but it was evident that his position was 
singular but not menacing. Several minutes 
passed away, now the voices would be nearly 
hushed, and then again raised to atone of ex- 
cessive vehemence. Still not a single word was 
audible. A vague instinct impressed the listener 
with the idea that some peril might be suspend- 
ed, like the sword of Damocles above his head. 
Danger, but what danger! His feelings of dis- 





\ 


sme TRE FLAG OF CUR TNICGN?* 


| charge of obscurity. Why had not the murder of 
| Eugene been consummated the moment after 
the self-styled Lady Suffolk, alias the Countess de 
Charmant, the Margaret of Burgundy of the 17th 
centary, had left him? Whence came the noise 
of the violent discussion overheard by the young 
man through the wood-work of the boudoir ? 
These two important circumstances are explain- 
ed by the same fact. ‘Touched by the youth and 
extraordinary beauty of Eugene, and by his en- 
thusiastic and respectful adoration, Lady Suffolk 
for the first time experienced an emotion of pity, 
and was anxious to save the victim she had lured 
to the brink of a terrible fate. She had attempt- 
ed, by the employment of prayers and menaces, 
to obtain of her accomplices the life of her youth- 
ful lover. Master Graham, her associate, her 
right hand man, her ruler, was pitiless, however. 
No one who had once set foot in the boudoir of 
the House of Satan should ever leave it alive. 





trust soon swelled into formidable proy 

He remembered the mysterious disappearances 
which had spread terror throughout Paris. He 
heard, as in a dream, the lugubrious voice of the 
public crier proclaiming munificent rewards for 
intelligence of young men who had been sud- 
denly swept from the sight of their friends, per- 
haps murdered in the midnight darkness, It 
was but a step more to the belief that he himself 
had been ensnared and was doomed to perish. 
The beautiful countess, she who realized his youth- 
ful dream of beauty and purity, she who seemed 
all goodness and tenderness, might be but an 
assassin’s lure. The thought was agony and 
despair, but it compelled his belief. As he came 
to this conclusion, a cold shudder ran through 
his frame. Time flew on, as if winged, in the 
midst of his terrors. 

“T must fly this accursed spot,” he thought. 
“Put how? there are neither doors nor win- 
dows.” 

He reflected a moment, and then tried to re- 
call the precise spot he was in, when his conduct- 
ress told him to remove the handkerchief that 
blindfolded his eyes. He soon remembered the 
very panel before which he had stood, and be- 
gan to examine all the Idings and or > 
in the hope of discovering the spring that con- 
trolled its movements. In less than a minute he 
discovered a small brass knob ingeniously hidden 
in the calyx of a carved and gilded flower. He 
pressed the knob, and the panel turned upon 
its hinges, but it only afforded entrance toa small 
room feebly lighted by an iron lamp screwed to 
the wall. 

A strange odor pervaded this narrow cell, but 
he bent forward and scrutinized its contents. 
All at once, with eyes fixed, his forehead bathed 
with cold perspiration, he staggered back, his 
strength failed him, and he sank upon his knees, 
grasping the cushions of the divan. He had just 
beheld, in the twilight of the outer room, fifteen 
or twenty corpses, naked and decapitated, rang- 
ed side by side upon a stone-table, like the bodies 
in the dead-house, and beside each body, a hu- 
man head laid in a silver salver. And in the 
madness of his terror, it seemed to him that 
their bodies shrank together closer on the funeral 
table to make room for him, and that all these 
ghastly heads lifted their mournful lids and gazed 
on him stonily and fixedly. Following so hard 
on the heels of the happiest hour of his life, this 
was a dismal spectacle of disenchantment. 

Instantly paralyzed with horror, he recovered 
his voice to utter a cry of despair. But. before 
he could repeat it, the movable panel through 
which the countess disappeared, sprang open on 
its unseen hinges, and three men, sword in hand, 
dashed into the room. Our readers long ago 
made the acquaintance of the leader of these ruf- 
fians—he was no other than Master Graham, the 
steward of Lady Suffolk. 

“Young gentleman,” said Graham, with his 
blandest smile and gentlest tone— You have 
just five minutes to live. Pray, if you know a 
prayer, and if you have a soul, commend it to 
Heaven’s mercy.” 

Sugene had already sprung to his feet. Though 
hitherto untried, he was at heart, brave as a lion, 
and then present, certain, inevitable peril often 
imparts daring to even the most timid natures. 

He thrust both hands into his pocket. “Ah!” 
he cried with a bitter, mocking laugh. “I have 
five minutes to live—have 1? You haven’t a 
single instant.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 





Presenting his brace of pistols, he discharged 
them right and left. With a howl of rage, Gra- 
ham fell headlong on the carpet with two bullets 
driven through his breast. The companions of 
the wretch, with a yell of fury rushed upon Eu- 
gene, who was now defenceless. 

But at that moment, and as if the explosion of 
the pistols had been an expected signal, six of 
the panels flew into splinters, and six men arm- 
ed to the teeth, sprang in upon the bandits, who 
did not even attempt a useless resistance, and 
were in a twinkling secured and firmly bound. 

“Is this a dream?” asked Eugene, as he 
pressed his hand to his forehead. “Am I awake, 
or am I mad ?” 

He did not wait long for a reply. A man 
with long, unkempt hair, dressed in the rags of a 
mendicant, whose dark brown complexion seem- 
ed rapidly fading beneath the torrents of tears 
that streamed from his eyes, caught the young 
man in his arms, and pressed him conyulsively 
to his heart, exclaiming : 

“Saved! saved! Blessed be the name of the 
Lord!” 


“ Father!” murmured Eugene, as he recogniz- | 


ed the tender voice. 
dress!” 


“You here, and in this 


“Yes, my darling,” replied Latour, “ yes, ’tis | 


I, and free at last to live only for your happi- 
ness.” Then the Police Spy raised his clasped 
hands to heaven, and added : 

“Father! I thank thee—for thou wouldst not 
accept the sacrifice of Abraham.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LAST SCENES OF THE DRAMA. 


To relieve our nagrative from any charge of 
incompleteness—we hasten fully to explain all 
of the preeeding incidents Gable to the slightest 


The implacable Master Graham, with his smooth 
and kindly air, was fixed and immovable in his 
determination. We have just seen the result of 
his sanguinary obstinacy. : 

How happened it that Andrew Latour and his 
agents had arrived so opportunely to save Eu- 
gene’s life? It was the simplest thing in the 
world. Having learned that the final interview 
between Eugene and the female accomplice was 
to take place the next day in the square of the 
Bastille, the Police Spy had assembled the rank 
and file of his trusty followers. It was easy to 
follow the carriage which contained Eugene, to 
the House of Satan. The entire detachment 
collected round the hotel, having scaled its walls 
by means of rope-ladders brought expressly for 
the purpose. The accomplices of the “ Red 
Band,” scattered through the basement and 
offices of the hotel were instantly seized, garrot- 
ted and gagged. By degrees, the agents gained 
ground and reached the next story. Lady Suf- 
folk, Master Graham and the two bandits who 
were to assassinate Eugene, thought themselves 
perfectly free and secure, at the very moment 
when they were prisoners, or at least hemmed in 
without a possibility of escape. The report of 
the two pistols indicated the exact spot where 
Eugene was attacked, and hence the successful 
dash which closed our last chapter with such a 
dramatic effect. 

Now let us rapidly examine the organization 
and nature of the Red Band. Some of those ban- 
dits, who from time to time, to the shame and 
dread of humanity, appear upon the stage of life, 
had met together and united the ferocity of their 
instinets, their thirst of gold, and the detestable 
skill of their perverse intelligence, for a twofold 
purpose—to establish a gigantic manufactory of 
counterfeit money, and to organize theft and rob- 
bery on a prodigious scale. The first seat of 
this dark and fearful association was a great city 
of Germany, where Master Graham proclaimed 
himself the supreme chief of the bandits, a rank 
he was entitled to, by his superior audacity and 
his infernal cunning. But the results of their 
nefarious operations did not satisfy their expecta- 
tions. Their dangers were great, their profits 
pitiably small. They made a great quantity of 
counterfeit money, but found it impossible to put 
off any considerable amount of it. Besides they 
had no means of attracting wealthy victims into 
their snares. 

Disgusted with their fruitless sojourn in Ger- 
many, Master Graham and his people went to 
England. There chance brought the leader of 
the band into relations with a young woman 
whose beauty, cunning and audacity were bound- 
less. An Italian by birth, she had lived a long 
time in Paris, and spoke French like a native. 
In England she passed herself off as a French- 
woman, and called herself the Countess de Rosny. 
Demons doubtless bear in their faces some sign, 
unintelligible to the world, by which they recog- 
nize each other. Master Graham and the beau- 
tiful Italian, must have borne this fatal brand, for, 
the first time that chance threw them together, 
they felt that they were of the same race, and 
formed an immediate alliance. The sinister 
society thus gained its most important element of 
success. 

Lady Suffolk’s female attendant was an Italian 
also, who had long acted as an agent between 
the fiery nobles of Rome and the hireling bravos 
of the streets. Assassination was no new trade 
to her. After having reaped hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds sterling in London, Master Gra- 
ham and his accomplice, destined to make their 
field of action, and to secure them a splendid 
hotel, and to live in such a style, that not a sus- 
picion should attach itself to the beautiful and 
noble Englishwoman, and in that way render it 
easy to circulate vast amounts of counterfeit 
money. 

As for the young men who were drawn into 
their toils by invitations from the pretended coun- 
tess, they were not only robbed of their jewels 
and money, but their bodies and heads, embalmed 
by ingenious and secret processes, became a 
source of immense profit. Graham, the skillful 
imitator of the English resurrectionists, forward- 
ed the bodies to Germany, where students pur- 
chased them for anatomical purposes, and the 
heads, which brought their weight in gold, served 
for the study of a science since wonderfully de- 
veloped by Gall, Spurzheim and their followers. 

After the capture of the brigands, the govern- 
ment gave orders to teardown the House of 
Satan, and the work of demolition immediately 





commenced. 
discovered a secret staircase which descended 
through the wall of the glazed chamber to the 
| cellars of the house which were used as work- 
| shops by the counterfeiters. 


The pickaxes of the laborers soon 


In this cellar was 
found a vast heap of gold coin, and lying on the 
top of this heap a withered body. This incident 
immediately brought to mind the unexplained 
disappearance of the Marquis Reginald de Car- 
| nac. No one doubted that this was his body, 
and it was plausibly suggested that, the old man, 
| having returned to the glazed chamber, had 
taken some powerful cordial, which had tem- 
porarily restored his strength, and enabled him 
to go and die on his darling hoard. 
nation dissipates a great portion of the marvellous 
in the legendary story related in the early portion 
of our narrative. 


As soon as Louis XIV. was informed of the , 


This expla- | 


capture of the Red Band, he sent for Eugene La- 
| tour and his father, and after complimenting them 
| both highly, presented the former with the sum 
of fifty thousand louis d’ors, and the latter with 
his discharge from service. The elder Latour 
was already a rich man. 
panied by their faithful Jeannette, they removed 
to the south of France, where they purchased a 
magnificent estate, and tasted all the pleasures of 
liberty and rural life; and here Eugene fell in 
love with the beautiful daughter of a neighboring 
proprietor, proposed, was accepted and married, 
to the great delight of his father. 

As for the Red Band, they were executed on 
the Place de Greve, Graham being broken on the 
wheel, and his accomplices beheaded. But 
where was the guiltiest of all, the beautiful erim- 
inal, the tigress for whose blood all France 
thirsted ! The public were informed that she 
had died suddenly in the Bastille, and been in- 
terred within the fortress a few days before the 
time fixed for her public execution. This was 
not, however, the fact. The story of her death, 
believed by the government and by the people, 
was invented by the governor of the Bastille to 
conceal her escape. 

It appears that she had a few accomplices at 
large, who attempted and succeeded in a most 
daring plan of rescue. Some of them disguised 
as officials, others as French guards, came with a 
carriage to the Bastille, and presented an order 
for the surrender of Lady Suffolk, to be trans- 
ferred to the fortress of Pignerd. She was given 
up accordingly, and was far beyond the reach of 
pursuit, when he discovered that the order was 
forged. At first he was in despair, but when he 
had collected his_senses, to avoid ridicule and 
ruin, he fabritated the story of her sudden death 
and burial. 

The week after she left the Bastille, she reach- 
ed a little rt in Brittany, and took passage 
on board abe for England. Two hours after 
the vessel ks frightful tempest was raging 
all along the coast. Never, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, had such a storm been knewn. 
A large number of vessels, surprised by the storm 
at the mouth of the Loire, were wrecked, and 
every soul on board perished. Among them was 
the brig in which the murderess had taken pas- 
sage. Some fishermen found the body of a wo- 
man lying on the seabeach. The form was won- 
derfully beautfful, but a stroke of lightning had 
smitten and consumed the face. ‘Thus perished 
the guilty mistress of the House of Satan ; the 
justice of Heaven had meted out the punishment 
which human hands had failed to inflict. 

THE END. 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containi: 


ing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 


MATRIMONIAL PRICE CURRENT. 


There is a more lively demand for Cubans 
among the holders of funcy belles, and as the 
supply is limited, we fear that many who have 
refused to close, in expectation of a rise, will be 
obliged to carry their stock too long. 

Mrs. B— has three young and beautiful misses 
who will be° dy. They have been bred 
especially win w to the English garket, 
and will, und ly, command a high figure. 
They will not be in view, however, until after 
the advent of acs ef English noblemen, who 
are expected to arrivy here in search of domestic 
American stock. 

The Washington Market will open immediate- 
ly after the election of a Speaker. Several hold- 
ers of fancy bred blondes are going on, we learn, 
with a view to opening negotiations with mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, should any of that 
body prove available. 

English Elder Sons are buoyant. 

There is quite a fair demand for Southern 
Planters. 

Spanish Dons vary with their ages ; the oldest 
pay best, and are consequently much sought 
after. 

The Count de Bonne arrived in the city yester- 
day. His appearance in the Wite Exchange last 
evening created mnch excitement. We learn 
that he has already offered for Blanche, the 
daughter of Vice Scroo, Esq., but he did not 
reach the high figure at which she is held. It is 
thought, however, that she will change hands 
soon, as she is already damaged by overhauling, 
and is quite shop-worn. 

A small lot of sixteen-year-old brunettes went 
off last week to city buyers at moderate prices, 
but as the trosseaux were limited, and no settle- 
ments were made, the transaction is hardly worth 
mentioning.—Brown’s Bulletin. 








A BRIDAL TOUR. 

A few nights since, a couple were married at 
Waterford, New York, and as a “ bridal tour”’ 
was deemed one of the inseparable incidents of 
matrimony, they started in a single wagon for 
Albany, in trae “ bridle” style. ‘They reached 
the village of West Troy safely, but on the road 
near Port Schuyler, a short distance from Dun- 
ham’s Bridge, the horse wandered from the 
track, owing to the darkness of the night, and 
plunged carringe and newly-married pair into 
the “ ragin canawl.”” The matter would have 
been a very serious one, but for the timely assis- 
tance of some of the neighbors, who rescued the 
swain and his dulcinea from death in such an un- 
pleasant form. Their voyage in life was within 
on ace of terminating in shipwreck at the outset. 
—wN. Y. Express. 





DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds are not used exclusively as articles 
of ornament or luxury. They are frequently 
employed with great advantage in the arts. Bad, 
discolored diamonds are sold to break into pow- 
der, and are said to have a more extensive sale 
than brilliants, with all their captivating beauty. 
| In many operations of art they are indispensable. 
| ‘The fine cameo and intaglio owe their perfection 
| to the diamond, with which alone they can be en- 
| graved. The beauty of the onyx would yet re- 
| main dormant, had not the unrivalled power of 
| 
| 
| 





the diamond been called forth to the artist’s as- 
sistance. The cornelian, the agate or cairngorm 
cannot be engraved by any other substance. 
Every crest or letter cut upon hard stone is in- 
debted to the diamond.—Sctentific American. 
FIRST DUEL IN NEW ENGLAND. 
The first dacl fought in New England, North 








| at single combat, with sword and dagyer, be- 
tween Edward Doty and Edward Leister, ser- 
vants of a Mr. Hopk Both were wounded, 
| the one in the head, the other in the thigh. As 
it was deemed necessary to repress as much as 
possible sach affairs of honor, the two men were 
sentenced to have their head and feet tied togeth- 
er, and to lie in that condition twenty-four hours 
without meat or drink This punishment was 
begun to be intl 1: but in an hour, on account 
of “the pain they f and at their own and their 
master's request, and promise of good behaviour, 
they were rele Governor Bradford, who 
related this anecdote. —New England History 
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In a few days, accom- | 


America, was in the year 1630, upon a challenge | 


(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
THE FEBRUARY SNOW. 


LARA AUGUSTA 





The air is full of whitencas, 
Like the white of cider down ; 
It hides the busy city, 
And shrouds the market-town ; 
Hangs on the firs and hemlocks 
Chains formed of purest pearls, 
And round the gray old homestead 
Its tleecy billows curls. 


From the bleak, tortured highlands 
The North Wind's voices float, 
Singing their giant harmonies 
In a discordant note 
Before the breath of that cold mouth 
The pine trees creak and moan, 
And the old chestnut ‘neath the hill 
Utters a ghostly groan 


But the gay schoolboy—what cares he 
For wind, and hail, and snow! 

His hard hands purple with the cold, 
His round cheeks in a glow ; 

His mind intent on planning out 
The * coasts * adown the hill 

He ‘ll have whene’er the storm is o'er, 
And the north bellows still. 


The morning dawns—nature is calm ; 
The skies rich-hued and fair; 

And a great hush of peace and love 
Hangs in the pulseless air, 

Like a young maiden decked and crowned 
In bridal robes of light, 

The earth lies still, with heart at rest, 
Beneath its shroud of white. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


LUCY'S SECRET, 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 


Lucy’s secret was not at all the sort of thing 
that most young ladies’ secrets are apt to be. 
And yet it was worth knowing—eminently so to 
me. 

A very plain and uninteresting girl might have 
ever so many secrets, and few, of the opposite 
sex at least, would care to know anything about 
them. But Lucy wasa very pretty girl, and that 
altered the case. Many g young fellow would 
haye given anything almost, but his whiskers, for 
a peep into the charming bosom where sch 
things were deposited. 

With the exception of her mother, I had the 
good fortune to know more of Lucy's heart than 
anyone else. For more thana year we had been 
betrothed, and as soon as I could manage to 
scrape together the wherewithal to “ keep the pot 
boiling,”’ we were to be married. But in spite 
of all this, to my intense mortification, I was un- 
acquainted with Lucy’s secret. She was very 
frank and free and confiding, about everything 
else, but this one thing she obstinately kept from 
me; and why she did so, was to me the greatest 
and the most troublesome secret of all. 

Mrs. Vernor, with her daughter Lucy, occu- 
pied three rooms and a kitchen in the house 
which was their chief possession. The rest was 
rented oft. They had asuffigient income, wjth care 
and economy, to enable them to live comfortably. 
Very soon after the period of our engagement, 
I thought I observed that there was something 
wrong about Lucy. Her spirits were certainly 
not so good as they had been. Fits of unusual 
depression, or of absence of mind, would come 
over her, without any apparent cause ; and she 
would start and look frightened at the most 
trifling noise. 

I took an opportunity te speak with her on the 
subject; but she would not admit that there was 
anything wrong, and made light of the matter so 
pertinaciously that my fears were quieted for the 
time, and soon afterwards the thing seemed to 
wear off, and she became to all appearance as 
cheerful and even as gay as she had ever been. 

This improvement lasted several months—all 
the winter, indeed; but with the flowers of May, 
which used to rejoice her heart so greatly, the 
old trouble seemed to return. The same low 
spirits, the same fits of abstraction, the same 
long and apparently painful reveries ; and i: be 
came more than ever manifest that Lucy had a 
secret, and that it was as much a secret for me 
and her mother as for anybody else. 

As the summer advanced, Lucy’s mysterious 
trouble became more and more manifest. I could 
see that she had been taking great pains to con- 
ceal it from her mother; but that had now be- 
come impossible. Not only her spirits but her 
health also was affected ; and that was a circum- 
stance which could not for any length of time 
remain a secret from her ever watchful parent. 

At length the podr mother’s anxiety reached a 
pitch where it could no longer be blinded or 
pacified ; and failing to elicit any satisfactory ex- 
planation from Lucy herself, she came in the 
greatest trepidation, to consult me on the subject. 

I told her that her own anxieties on this ore 
were almost an exact counterpart of my own, 
except that I had been the first to notice that 
something was wrong. I had felt the same fears, 
expressed the same to Lucy, and with equal 
astonishment observed her strenuous efforts to 
persuade me that it was all a mistake ; that there 
was really nothing the matter with her. 

It was at length agreed, between Mrs. Vernor 


on the subject any more for the present, but that 
we would redouble ovr watchfulness and our 
efforts to discover where the difficulty lay. These 
efforts, it would seem, could hardly fail te be 
successful. 





She went almost nowhere, and saw 


almost nobody ; her life's circle, in fact, seemed 
so contracted, that it would appear to be impos- 
sible that any part of it could escape our vigilant, 


unceasing scrutiny. 

For several weeks, we kept the object of pur 
anxiety under the strictest surveillance, => *hat 
hardly a word or deed escaped us 


; and yet all 
our investigations ended in nothing. Her mel- 
health declined every 


day; and all without the shadow of a shade of 


ancholy increased, her 


a cause, that we could see 

It was manifest that the state of her feelings 
varied very materially ; but this only made the 
mystery deeper, since we could see no caus 


whatever for such variation. Sometimes she 


would become more cheerful, and lead us to 


and myself, that we would not importane Lucy | 


»y 


| hope that the cloud was about te pass away 





hat 
the very next day perhaps, would tind her strug 


gling so fearfully with her undivalged sorrow 
as to make us actually tremble for her 
both mental and corporeal. At last I felt that I 
could positively stand it ne longer There must 
be an end tothis miserable state of things, at all 
hazards. One day, I found Lucy sitting by her 
mother, with her hands over her face 1 remov: 
ed them, exercising some forwe in doing « 
found her, as 1 expected, all bathed in tears 

“Dear Lucy,” cried I, warmly, “there seus 
be an end of this! Do you know that you are 


safety, 


and 


not only rendering me most unhappy, but ac- 
tually injuring your poor mother’s health, by 
your strange secretiveness |" : 

With a startled look, and a face pale as ashes, 
she rose from her seat, gazed intently at her 
mother, and then burst into a paroxysm of con. 
vulsive weeping, so violent that it seemed to be 
tearing her delicate frame to pieces. It was a 
long time before she could be soothed in the 
least. At last when she had become somewhat 
quieted, she sobbed out these words ; 

“Uf that is really so, T must tell you all; for 
the fear of making you and my dear mother un- 
happy has been the sole reason why L haye pro- 
longed this silence, which has of itself caused me 
to suffer so terribly.” 

As she said this, her agitation increased to a 
fearful extent, and her mother, from sympathy, 
became similarly affected ; so that it was a long 
time before I could soothe them, and get Lucy 
sufficiently composed to make the revel 
which she had resolved upon. 





At last she said ; 

“What Tam about to tell you is so extraor- 
dinary, that I am afraid you will not believe me. 
It may be that you will think that I am afflict 
ing myself and annoying you with that which has 
no existence except in my own imagination. 

“ This dread has conspired with my great un- 
willingness to distress and annoy you both, and 
caused me to cling to the hope of being able to 
confine my troubles to my own breast. 

“Though I have suffered so much and so 
really, for more than a year, there are still mo- 
ments when I half believe that the whole thing 
is a delusion—so difficult is it to account for 
what L have seen and sutlered upon any natural, 
rational principle. And the idea of burdening 
those I love, and particularly my invalid mother, 
with such a weight of horrible but intangible 


| mystery sickens my very soul. 


“ But | am forced to the conclusion that further 
silence on my part would be worse tor you than 
a revelation of the whole truth. Reluctantly, 

herefore, 1 feel compelled to tell it, leaving tho 
issue with Providence. 

“ What I have to report to you is a succession 
of strange things which have happened to me 
in my own bed-chamber, in the third story. If 
there is a room in the house perfectly safe from 
anything like intrusion or annoyance from with- 
out, it ought surely to be this. And yet | know 
from sad experience, that this is far trom being 
the fact—unless, as I sometimes think, I have 
been insane for twelve months or more. 

“ The first time anything permarkable occurred, 
was in the month of May last year. My little 
nieces were going to have a party, and L had 
bought some cake and fruit which I meant to 
send tothem. Being obliged to keep it over 
night, I thought it would be perfectly safe on the 
table in my own room. I therefore placed it 
there, and retired to bed, at the usual hour. 

“IT generally sleep very soundly, and that 
night I made but one nap between half-past ten 
and broad daylight. The first thing I saw when 
I opened my eyes in the morning was the dishes 
on which the things for the children had been 
placed. Imagine my astonishment when I per- 
ceived that they were nearly empty. Somebody 
had been there during the night, and eaten or 
carried off all but a few crumbs, and a few rem- 
nants of fruit. 

“Though it was now after sunrise, I looked 
anxiously and fearfully around, in the expecta- 
tion that the gluttonous intruder might still be 
there. I could see no one, however, and every- 
thing was perfectly quiet ; so that I at last sum- 
moned up resolution enough to leave the bed. 

“ My supposition was that I must accidentally 
have forgotten to lock the door; but I soon made 
the discovery that it was fast, as usual. I looked 
under the bed, in the closets—everywhere ; but 
there was no one to be seen, and no trace of any 
one’s presence, except the absence of the eatables 
and some disorder in the furniture, ete. 

“ Even if the door had been left unlocked, any 
one coming to my room would have had to travel 
so far and come necessarily in contact with so 
many people, that the reaching my apartment 
without discovery would be regarded by any one 
as an impossibility. How then did the intruder 
getthere? Ithought, and thought, and thought, 
and thought, till my brain fairly recled with the 





effort—yet I could hit upon no possible clue to 
the mystery. 

“ Could it be Sallie? 
me to believe that she would be guilty of such a 


Tt was impossible for 


thing; and even if she were to attempt it, the 
difficulties in her way were very nearly as great 
as in the case of one coming from without. It 
was impossible to believe that she could havg 
done it. 

“Could any one come from another house, 
over the roofs, and get down the chimney? For 
a moment, I thought this might he possible ; 
but I soon recollected that our house was per 
feetly isolated—separated from the adjoining 
buildings, on both sides. To reach a roof as 


| high as ours from the ground, would be a greater 


feat, I suppose, than to get up through the 
! 


building without discovery 


“T next thought of the inmates of the hx 


ae 





itself; bat the wildest imagination would never 
accuse old Mr. Barker, or Mr. Thormeon, of each 
a freak as that. Besides, if anybody could have 


unlocked the door and afterwards ye kewked it, 


they could not surely have so manipulated the 


bolt inside, which was as fast as the jock 
I brooded over t thing for a long time, and 
the more I reflected on the subject, the more 


ble did it seem to imag any 
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realities, I would certainly have set down the 
whole affair as a vision or adream. I might 
have thought it possible that I could have eaten 
them myself in my sleep, but it is certainly evi- 
dent that I never could have gormandized to that 
extent, either sleeping or waking, without being 
made unpleasantly conscious of it afterwards. 
It was all a mystery, as impenetrable, as inscru- 
table as the decrees of fate. 

“ Considering the extremely precarious state 
of my mother’s healt, how easily “we be 
alarmed, and with t disastrous uch 
alarm might be attended, bhrgtine? on no ac- 
count to allow her to become acquainted with 
what had happened, if I could possibly help it. I 
did all I could, therefore, to conceal my trouble 
and anxiety, efideavoring to appear to others just 
as I had always done. ¥ J 

“For about two w; 
disturb me. 
of Junegt distovéred that my chamber had been 
visited again. I did not observe it until I began 
to dress. I then saw that almost every article in 
the room had#been disarranged during te night. 
My clothes had been scattered about, the drawers 
of my bureau had been opened and rummaged 
over, my work-basket treated in the same way, 
and the things on my dressing-table turned all 
topsy-turvy and tumbled abeut, as if some one 
had been trying to See how mych confusion it 
was possible to produce. There was no great 
harm done, nor could I ascertain that anything 
had been carried off; gut the great point to me 
was the confirmation of the terrible truth that I 
was at the mercy of some mysterious, nameless 
visitor, who could enter my room ‘yy pleasure, 
without any one’s knowing how or for what 
purpose. 

“Tn constant fear and trembling, the nights of 
the summer wore on. More than a month, how- 
ever, elapsed without any further interruption, 
and I began to hope that the mysterious visitor 
would return no more. But the hope soon 
proved to be a delusive one. 

“ One very warm night, “I was much troubled 
with unpleasant dreams, arid a feeling of annoy- 
ance, 1 cduld not tell what, nearly woke me 
more than once. Towards morning, however, I 
fell into a very sound sleep, which was prolonged 
till a later hour than usual. Soon after I rose, I 
happened to pass by a looking-glass, and catch a 
glimpse of the reflection of my face. For a 
moment I was perfectly horror-struck. I could 
not imagine what terrible thing had befallen me. 
A large part of my face was as black as charcoal ! 
After the first shock had somewhat subsided, I 
examined myself closely, and then I saw that it 
was ink, daubed on my face by somebody while I 
was asleep. I had felt the annoyance, but not 
sufficiently to cause me to awake. 

“The inkstand was on the chair by the bed- 
side, and lying alongside of it was a quill, the 
feather end of which was saturated with ink. 
This was also the condition of my night-dress 
and a portion of the bed-clothes. There was 
some disorder besides in the room, but not much. 
This, even more than the other tricks, seemed to 
show that no serious harm was meant; and the 
idea was something of a relief to me. But I 
was wholly in the power of the individual, who- 
ever he might be, and what moment his caprice 
might incline him to the commission of some 
terrible act of violence, who could say ? 

“The next visitation I had I was terribly 
frightened. On waking in the morning, I found 
my candle burning, with a pile of newspapers 
and other combustible rubbish carelessly heaped 
up around it in such a way that if it had burned 
down but half an inch further, it must inevitably 
have set fire to the whole mass, which would 
probably have caused the destructiou of the 
house. Whether this had been done with the in- 
tention of burning us up or not, I could not 
tell. It frightened me, however, dreadfully— 
more than anything that had occurred, and for a 
long time afterward, I had not a single peaceful 
moment. I took good care after this, to lock up 
my candles, matches, ete., as I had previously 
done most of my valuables. 

“One more such fright, and I think I should 
have spoken out at all hazards. But, for some 
reason known only to himself, my tormentor 
thought proper, for that year at least, to make an 
end of his antics, which, like the stoning of the 
poor frogs in the fable, were apparently ‘ sport to 
him,’ while they were ‘death to me.’ During 
the remainder of the fall, the whole of the winter, 
and the greater part of the following spring, I 
was left wholly unmolested. : 

“Tt was the month of May. I had come to 
look upon my nocturnal adventures as a thing of 
the past, almost forgotten. One night (you may 

‘possibly remember it), we sat up singing and 
playing till quite a late hour. There was no 
light at hand, and I went to my room without 
one. As I was passing on to the closet where I 
kept my matches, [ saw by the dim moonlight, 
that there was some one in my bed, rolled all up 
in the bed-clothes! I was rooted to the spot 
with terror, while my eyes were fastened on the 
heap of clothes, which I now saw move, and 
eventually roll over ; and then out sprang some- 
thing from the midst of them, directly towards 
me. I did not sce what it was, except that it ap- 
peared to be a human figure, for I immediately 
fell fainting to the floor, and must have lain 
there some time. 


s nothing’ occurred to” 


“ When my consciousness returned, all was 
quiet. 1 rose, tottered to the closet, struck a 
light. I was all alone. The mysterious intruder 
had vanished, and except the tumbled bed and 
some slight disorder in the faurmture, everything 
was in its ordinary condition. But my heart 
was sinking within me at the thought that all 
the horrors of the preceding summer were prob- 
And so it happened. This 
visitation proved to be the prelude to others sim- 
ilar to those of last year. I need not give you 
the particulars of all of them. Some disturb- 
ance in the night which partially awakened me, 
but not sufficiently for me to be conscious that 
there was any one in the room, and some trifling 
disorder of the furnitare—these were in several 
instances the only signs that my privacy had 
been invaded. 


ably to be renewed. 


But one morning in thé carly part flight immediately. 





“ Last night, or rather this mornnig, between 
two and three o'clock, I awoke, and soon after- 


wards became conscious that some one was in 


the room. It was a sort of innate consciousness 
rather than an absolute knowledge of the fact; 


yet ocular demonstration itself could not have | 


made me more certain of it. I could neither sce 
nor hear anything, but that something was there 
I felt positively sure. 


night was a clear one, and after a while I saw be- 


tween me and’the light of the window, ‘a figure | 


wrapped in something like a dressing-gown, 


gli iselessly across the room. I did not faint, 


but" Id no 
burst firth be 
Suufffing, seu 






ss a smothered shrick which 
af aware gfiv A light, 


a box of matches and a taper under my pillow. 
Though much flurried and frightened, I had nev- 
ertheless presence of mind enough to strike a 
But, gs I expected, the in- 
truder had disappeared. How, I could not form 
any idea. I was greatly frightened and bewil- 
dered fora minute or two, but I did not lose 
consciougness,, I did not see the, thing depart, 
nor had I any knowledge of its digappearance. 


“ After some length of time, I summoned up | 


courage enough to leave the bed and look about 
the room. But, thg most careful scrutiny threw 
no light whatevér upon the manner of my perse- 
cutor’s escape. I was about to return to the bed, 
when my foot struck against something which lay 
upon the floor. I picked it up, and found it to 
be a gentleman’s hat—a silk hat, very nearly 
new. Itis above stairs, in the closet. I will 
show it to you to-morrow. There seems to be 
no longer any doubt, then, that this midnight in- 
truder is a man, and a man who wears the garb 
of a gentleman ; but in what mysterious manner 
he comes and goes, or what motive he can have 
for so relentlessly persecuting an unoffending fe- 
male, are still enigmas, and as far from solution 
as ever. The man may beinsane. His conduct 
certainly looks like it. That is the only rational 
conjecture I can make with regard to this myste- 
rious affair. 

“T hope you will pardon me for the trouble I 
have caused you both. I did the bes#I knew 
how, and how sorely perplexed and tortured I 
have been, no heart can conceive, no tongue can 
ever tell ! 

“Dear, dear mother, do not let it trouble you! 
The truth must soon be discovered !” 

With these words, the poor girl threw herself 
into her mother’s arms, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. I made a vow upon the spot, that 
the truth should be discovered, if mortal man 
could doit. My first object was to see the hat, 
and then if possible to discover its owner. Lucy 
brought it down the next morning, and at the 
first glance I recognized it as my own property ! 
Thad lost it some two months before. It had 
been sent home to my lodgings from the rail- 
road depot, with a number of other articles. It 
was in an ordinary hat-box. A week or more 
afterwards, having occasion to use it, I went to 
the box and found it empty. My supposition 
was that it had been lost through the carelessness 
of the porter, in coming from the depot; and 
through my carelessness the loss had never been 
noticed till that moment. At all events, I never 
saw the hat again, till I saw it in Lucy’s hands. 
Another link in the protracted chain of mysteries. 
I gave myself but little trouble about all these 
wonders. My determination was to cut the 
Gordian knot, rather than to strive to untie it. 
I was resolved to take up my abode in Lucy’s 
room, and occupy it till this waking mystery 
should make another visit, when I would capture 
him if possible, and serve him as they did Pro- 
teus of old, compelling him to show us his real 
nature and condition. 

Having overruled some objections on the part 
of Lucy and her mother, I at length established 
myself in the mysterious chamber. At first I 
was very wakeful, sometimes not sleeping at all 
till the approach of daylight. As nothing oc- 
curred, however, to rouse my vigilance, or to at- 
tract my attention in any way, this strict watch- 
fulness gradually relaxed, and I eventually found 
myself snoring away as lustily as if peripatetic 
prowlers and midnight mysteries were things un- 
heard of. Every morning I made a resolution 
to be more wakeful and watchful, and every night 
regularly I broke it. The spirit was (lukewarm- 
ly) willing, but the flesh was weak, lamentably so. 

On the morning of the tenth of August, I 
think it was, I rose as usual, and was proceeding 
to dress myself, when I suddenly made the dis- 
covery that I had no breeches—not even a fig-leaf 
was to be scen anywhere. I had hung them over 
the back of a chair close to the head of the bed, 
the night before ; but they most assuredly were 
not there now, nor anywhere else, as far as my 
ingenuity could discover. I made a strict exam- 
ination of the room, not with the hope of finding 
the missing article, but in order to discover, if 
possible, some trace of the ways and means of 
its abstraction, but all to no purpose, 

In the meantime, however, how was I to get 
along without that eminently necessary garment ? 
The question was an embarras&ng one. While 
ruminating upon it, I chanced to hear Sallie’s 


voice, and it suggested an idea—an article which | 


seemed to be particularly scarce with me that 
morning. 


“ Sallie,” cried I, “I want a pair of breeches !”" | 


“Lor’ bless your soul!” replied Sallie, “I 
don’t wear no sich things, sir.” 

“No, no, Sallie. Heaven forbid that I should 
insinuate anything of the sort, particularly as 
you are a married woman. 


pants.” 

After a multitude of exclamations and won- 
derings, Sally at length departed on her errand, 
and in due time returned with the needful article, 
which enabled me to make a shift to get along 
until I could get access to my own wardrobe. 

After this, I spent a considerable portion of 
every night out of bed. After undressing and 
making myself cool and comfortable, instead of 
“turning in,” I would seat myself in an arm- 
chair, and keep awake as long as possible. Soon- 
er or later, to be sure, I would go to sleep, but I 
thought I would be better able to take advantage 
of any sudden emergency in that position, than 
if 1 were in bed. 





I lay thinking, trembling, | 
for many’minutes. There was no moon, but the | 


ing, scratching noise instantly fol- | 
lowed, and then all was still. ©1 had of late kept | 


I merely want you | 
to ask Mr. Thomson to lend me a pair of his | 


One very dark night in September, having | 
gone to sleep in the chair, I was very suddenly 
and rudely wakened by a sense of impending suf- 
focation. I could see nothing. Putting up my 
| hands, I felt a pair of arms wound tightly round 
my neck, and a pair of legs embracing my body 
and limbs in the same manner. Both arms and 
legs were cased in some kind of loose stuff, hav- 
| ing the feel of a dressing-gown or wrapper, be- 
| neath the folds of which I could distinguish limbs 
| of great tensity, but of almost irow hardness. 
Being very loth to disturb the inmates of the 
| house, I resolved to try no noisy means of getting 
rid of my uncomfortable necklace. But I need 
not have made myself at all uneasy on that 
score. My tormentor had no idea of giving me 
the opportunity of doing anything of the sort. 
‘Every effort I made to release myself, to get a 
light, to get my revolver, to back up against the 
wall, to kick up behind—all were cut short in 
embryo by such horrible squeezings of the wind- 
pipe as made my very eyes start from their 
sockets. I once heard an individual with an in- 
quiring mind say he “did wish he could know 
how a man felt when he was hanging.” A by- 
stander thought it quite probable that he would 
some day find out. But if he had been in my 
place he would have gained that experience with- 
out any of the annoyances of @ criminal prose- 
cution. As long as L remained perfectly quiet, I 
was suffered to remain in a state of tolerable 
comfort, butghe moment I made a movement of 
any sort, those terrible claws closed upon my 
trachea like an iron vice worked by a steam-en- 
gine. So tremendous was the pressure, in fact, 
that I more than once thought all was over with 


e. ‘ 

wv Aind there I sat in my shirt and drawers, with 
this inexorable, iron-armed enigma riding me 
like a night-mare, and not allowed to budge one 
inch, on pain of instant suffocati I thought 
of the “old man of the mofffitiin,” in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and felt that I was quite as 
badly off as “Sinbad the Sailor.” The sole 
condition of existence being a perfect oyster-like 
quiescence, as quiet as an oyster I therefore re- 
mained, with my persecutor’s iron arms about 
my neck, and his hot breath fanning my cheek. 
So long did this last, that, m_ spite of my extra- 
ordinary situation, I eventually began to nod, 
and then to doze, and at last to sleep and snore 
outright. I did not even dream, I believe. Sud- 
denly Iawoke again, with a scuffling, scrambling 
noise in my ears, similar to those Lucy had de- 
scribed, and then all was still again. 

I was free; and by striking a light I soon dis- 
covered that I was alone. The monster had de- 
parted. But this time J had a clue to his identity. 
Thad felt a face beside my own, too hairy, too 
ape-like in its contour even to be that of a mod- 
ern dandy. It certainly was an ape, a monkey, 
an ourang-outang, or something of that nature. 
Nothing else could have come uown the chimney, 
as I was sure this thing had done; nothing else 
could have leaped the chasm which separates 
Mrs. Vernor’s house from Ay = of the adjoining 
row, ‘as I felt that it must € ne kepeaiedly. 






There was a stout iron pf. ¢ xtending from the 
fireplace up to the top of * “,,,imney, put there, 
I suppose to strengthen n -work. Aided 
by this, one of the mon)iey {tribe might ascend 
or descend from the fire-place to the roof, and 
vice versa, with great rapidity. There was also 
a tree so close to the window that such a creature 
might easily have ascended and entered the room 
in that way, when the window was open ; and 
there was dittle doubt that this creature had done 
so. The first visit had probably been accidental, 
and the good cheer found on that occasion had 
no doubt been the chief inducement for a repeti- 
tion of the visits. In cool weather, when any of 
the flues connected with the chimney were filled 
with smoke, and when the windows were all 
down, the visits of course would be interrupted 
and discontinued till the return of warm weather. 
A little investigation the next day, enabled me 
to verify all these suppositions, and clear up the 
mystery entirely. I found that just such an an- 
imal as I have imagined, did really exist in one 
of the houses in the neighboring block of build- 
ings. He belonged to a certain Captain Worces- 
ter, who spent most of his time at sea, leaving 
the Chimpanzee in the care of his sons, lads of 
fifteen and seventeen. 

Though I had never heard of him, it seems 
that this brute had acquired quite a reputation 
in the neighborhood, from his funny pranks and 
his excessive mischievousness. | He was famous 
for imitating what he saw others do, and Lucy 
was not the first person he had lathered with ink 
preparatory to shaving. The children had 
| taught him to ride on each other’s backs, with 
his paws round their necks, and more than one 
person had narrowly escaped strangulation in 
this way, from his powerful hug. He had often 
been known to ignite matches, and light candles 
with them, to the great danger of papers, furni- 
ture, ete. He was usually confined at night in 
the garret, from which he would sometimes es- 
cape through a trap-door carelessly left open, and 
would roam about over the roofs, or descend to 
the ground and scamper about till morning. 








Having been severely chastised tor these esea- 
pades, he wonld generally go back again before | 
daybreak, and look as demure and innocent if he 
had been asleep all night. He had often been 
known to descend chimneys and climb in at win- | 


wits by his extraordinary antics. He had learned 
to fear discovery, and to be exceedingly stealthy 


if 
| 
| dows, and frighten people almost out of their 
| He was generally made to | 


in his movements. 
wear a sort of loose gown (for warmth’s sake) | 
in the summer nights, but he would often appro- 
} priate articles of clothing found in his travels, 
and carry them off to his garret. In consequence 


of the complaint which I lodged against him, | 

ret hoard 

Many Missing 
My hat he 


his haunts were overhauled, and 


a sec 


discovered in the garret, where 





articles were found stowed away. 


no doubt once been among them 





It is unnecessary for me to follow up this ex 


planation any further. I need only add that as I 


was su-pected of an intention to commit sana 
cide, it was thought best to send Jocko out of the 
| country. He was accordingly exported to Eng 
| land ; and with him disappeared all the troubles 
which had originated from Lucy's Secret. | 


| passed before on 


UNEGN?e ex 


WESTERN DIALECT. 


There are many unique provincialisms in com- 
mon use along our whole western frontier, but 
those of this region (Texas) must take the palm 
for grotesqueness and originality. As we sit 
under the shady porch of the El Pasco Hotel, 
let us note those which interlard a single conver- 
sation. While two acquaintances—one dusty 
and travel-worn—meet and shake hands, the fol- 
lowing colloquy takes place : 

“ How” 


“ How et” 

“Haven't seen you for a weck; where have 
you been ?” - 

“Up to”Tascon, (Tu-son.) The roads are 
awfully dusty, as you see from my outfit.” 

“ Any news 1” ‘ 

“Not much. Joe Boswell has gone under.” 

“He has!’ When?” 

“ Last week. 
and struck him; and the same night within 
twenty yards of the ranche, the greaser jumped 
him and stabbed him.” 

“ Poor Joe!” 

Which, being translated, signifies that the 
party in question has been killed by a Mexican. 
To “go under,” in the plains and mountain 
dialect, is to die.“ Greaser” is a term applied 
tothe Mexicans through Texas, New Mexico 
and California by the Americans, or, to adopt 
another local phrase, the “ white men.” It was 
originally suggested by the filthy, greasy appear- 
ance of the natives, both in regard to person and 


t= 


Jai 


He got into a row withaherder | 


clothing. The “ Greasers”’ retaliate by calling | 


the Americans “ Gringos,” (worthless fellows.) 
To“ jump” a man is to attack him. “ Ranche, 
though here applied in its ordihary sense, to sig- 


nify a place where cattle are kept, is a very elastic | 


colloquialism through the far West. One often 
invites you to come into his “ ranche,” meaning 
thereby, his store, office, or sleeping apartment. 
“Outfit”? —a term necessarily familiar in a 
section where long journeys are often undertaken 
through an unsettled country — is also very 
vaguely used. In the present instance, it was 
applied to the dusty clothing of the speaker ; 
but you will often hear the fast young men of 
this region (and if there are any “ slow ” ones, 
I have yet to encounter them), allude to his horse, 
his watch, or even his mistress, as his “ outfit.” 
“ How ?”’ is the ordinary salutation—the “ How 
de do?” of the Indians, and has been extensive- 
ly adopted by some of their white neighbors.— 
Correspondent of the Boston Journal. 





LIFE AND DEATH OF A MISER. 


Michael Baird, who lived near Little York, 
Pennsylvania, was a miserable miser. His father 
left a valuable farm of five hundred acres in the 
vicinity of York, with some farming and house- 
hold articles. Michael kept tavern a number of 
years—married, and raised four children. He 
accumulated an immense estate, which he re- 
served so tenaciously that he never afforded a 
dollar for the education of his children. He 


never was known to lay out a dollar in cash for | 


any article he might in need of; he would 
either do without it, or find some person who 
would barter with him for something he could not 
conveniently sell for money. He farmed largely, 
and kept a large distillery, which he supplied with 
his own grain. He kept a team for conveyance 
of his whiskey to Baltimore, where, when he 
could rot sell for money at a price to suit him, he 
bartered for necessaries for his family and tay- 
ern. In this way he amassed an estate worth 
about four hundred thousand dollars. Such was 
his attachment to money, that was never 
known to credit a single dollar to any man. 
Upon the best mortgage or security that could 
be given, he would not lend a cent. Ie never 
vested a dollar in public funds, neither would he 
keep the notes of any bank longer than he could 
t them changed, He deposited his specie in a 
arge iren chest, until it would hold no more. 
Ile then provided a strong, iron-hooped barrel, 
which he also filled. After his death his strong 
boxes yielded two hundred and _ thirty thousand 
dollars in gold and silver. The cause of his 
death was as remarkable as the course of his life. 
A gentleman from Virginia offered him twelve 
dollars a bushel for one hundred and ten bushels 
of clover seed, but he would not do it for less 
than thirteen dollars, and they did not agree. 
The seed was afterwards sent to Philadelphia, 
where it was sold for seven dollars per bushel, and 
brought in the whole, five hundred and fifty dol- 
lars less than the Virginian had offered for it. 
On receiving an account of his sale, he walked 
through his farm, went to his distillery, and gave 
directions to his people; he then went to his 
wagon-house and hanged himselt.—Duladelphia 
Ledger. 





THE CALIFORNIA VINEGAR PLANT. 


Dr. E. J. Coxe has favored us with a bottle of 
beverage tasting like spruce beer, made from a 
piant handed him by a lady from Texas, and 
originally from California, where it is known as 
the “vinegar plant.” By mixing a certain 
quantity of water and molasses, or golden 
syrup with a small portion of the plant, ina 
bottle well corked, in a few hours the beverage 
above-mentioned is produced. Allowed to sour, 
it becomes good vinegar. — Its strangest quality, 
however, is that it feeds on the syrup and water, 
and grows with such rapidity as to furnish an in- 
exhaustible supply. Dr. Coxe informs us that 


| from the small portion of the plant handed 


him only a few wecks ago, thousands of bottles 
of this delightful beverage have been made and 
used in many families, and still the plant grows 
on its simple food in such quantity as to furnish 
all who wish for it. Dr. Coxe says it is harm- 
less and possesses no intoxicating qualities. We 
tasted the beverage last night; and if not other- 
wise informed, would have thought we were sip- 














ping the ordinary spruce beer familiar to every | 


one.—New Orleans Picayune. 





HOW RATS MAY BE EXPELLED. 

A gentleman whose house was literally over- 
run with vermin, adopted a novel but strictly 
philosophical method to dislodge them. Open- 
ing the floor at » t! places in the upper stories 
of his house, he piaced there several vessels con- 
taining a mixture of sulphuric acid, black oxide 
of manganese and common salt, and closed down 
the boards. The result was a slow chemical de- 
composition and recombining of elements, in the 
progress of which the heavy, stifling gas, chlo- 
rine, Was disengaged. 
the open spaces and down to the cellar. A few 
breaths of the poisonous atmosphere served to 
convince the rats that danger was at hand 
Seizing what of their accumulated plunder they 
couid, they hastened to abandon the premises, 







| sneezing and weeping as they went, from having 


inhaled the nox 






ious chlorine. Many months 
of the number ventured to re- 
turn. An army of ants, bugs, roaches 
and other pestilent insects perished from the 
fumes.—N. Y Evening Post. 
enema 


OPTICAL DISCOVERY. 


Professor Wharton Jones has made an optical 


| discovery, which, while expect ally advantageous 


to persons of weak eyes, will be prized by all 
who appreciate evesight. It is a form of specta 
le ghasses where) paintings d engravings ap 
at is, the figures 
. 1 roundness 

1 worn as ordinary 
class, and with an 
chttul. To fre- 
, shiqaarians fond 
ture and the features 
+ wil be a double power 

of visiou.—Leston Transcrisé 
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Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
Wonderful Machines. 

The common clock, it is said, beats in ticks, 17.1% 
times in an hour This i» 411.840 » day, and Me) 424.50) 
® year, allowing the year to be 3M) days and six hours 
Sometimes watches will work with care for one hundred 
years—so we have heart people aay. In that case they 
would last to beat 15,042,456. times. Ie it not sur 
prising that they should be beat to pieces in half that 
time’ The watch is made of hard metal—bat there & a 
curious machine which ts made of something not near #0 
hard as steel or bras. It is pot much hanler than the 
flesh of your arm, yet it will beat more than HA" times 
an hour. 120,000 times a day, and 43. S3).(0¥) times « year 
It will seaetimes go on beating like the wateh for one 
hundred years. Taal “ curious machine ' is the human 
heart. Is it not 


“ Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so jong’ 





Curous Re-Union. 

In November, 185), Mr. Erastus Salisbury, of Liverpool, 
Ohio, was married to Miss Helen Pritchard. About « 
year afterwards he took his departure to California, where 
he toiled in the mines until a few months ago. The cor- 
Teepondence between him and his wife was in some way 
interrupted, but rumors reached her that he had proved 
unfaithful, and she therefore procured a divorcee. This 
step was taken after her husband had been abeent eight 
years, but Mrs. Salisbury had been Mise Pritchard again 
buta few months when her former husband returned 
Overwhelmed with surprise at finding himself a bachelor, 
he took immediate step* to relostate himself in his former 
position. The charge arainst him be proved to be untrue ; 
and after a courtship in due form, the couple were again 
married. 

A singular Death. 

The New Haven Journal says:—'' Mr. Ehhu Blakeslee, 
of Prospect, a hard-working and forehanded farmer, was 
taken ill a few weeks since by, the swelling of his arm 
Although the most eminent physicians were called to his 
assistance, it continued to grow worse, until it was thought 
amputation was the only way to save bis life. The arm 
was taken off, but from that time he continued to sink 
very rapidly until he died. His age was about 70. Before 
his death he made his will, leaving three of his children 
$10 each, and the other three the balance of his property, 
which is said to be quite extensive. There is probably not 
& man who has labored more earnestly and continuously 
to amass wealth than Mr. Blakeslee for thirty years past." 


— 


Remarkable Appgarance. 

A very curious phenomenon was observable from the 
steamer Sonora, as she entered the Gulf about twilight on 
& recent voyage, and it continued for some fifteen miles 
The sea was the color of milk as far as the eye could reach 
The paddles on the rudder even did not discolor it, nor 
turn up a single point of the luminous phoephorescence 
with which the ship's path had been marked for several 
preceding nights. Captain Baby mentioned that patches 
and streaks of this milky sea he had occasionally seen, 
but never anything of the sort on so large a seale before 
In drawing a bucketful of water, it presented no unusual 
appearance; under a powerful glass, however. it was found 
to be all alive with animalcule. 





Transfusion of Blood. 

A successful case of transfusion of blood Into the veins 
of a woman was perfi A lately in Kil rk, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. The woman, although in the prime of life, had 
become so weak from the loss of blood, that pulsation was 
at times imperceptible. The blood of a friend was injected 
into a vein in one of her arms, and the most cheering re- 
sults were linmediately manifested. She continued to 
improve rapidly, and at last accounts was considered 
beyond the reach of danger. 





A Novelty. 

An animal called the laughing jackass, found nowhere 
but on the Australian continent, has been brought to San 
Francisco. It belongs to the feathered tribe—has feath- 
ers, wings and a long beak. It laughs like an old woman ; 
and in the Australian forests at night. it has led many a 
way farer in search of an old lady in such a lonely condi- 
tion. The animal is probably of the species gyasticus. 
Where is Barnum? 


An aged Negro. 

A negro woman, named Clara Wilson, died near Alton, 
Illinois, December 13, 1859, at the age of 120. She settled 
in Alton, in 1840, being then nearly one hundred years 
old. The Alton Courier says :—‘ She was born and raised 
in South Carolina, and her earliest recollections were of 
Charleston, In that State, which she remembers as a 
smart village, instead of the great city it now is’ 


New fibrous Substance. 


specimen of a new fibrous sub 
silk, and possessing remarkable strength. We understand 
that it is the product of a tree growing in South America, 
and that specimens, with what information can be at 
present obtained, are to be laid before the first meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce.” 





The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ We have been shown a° 
bs bling 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subseriber on the firet of 
January, 184). It is intended, as its name indicates, for 
the’ Howe Cincis, and ite individuality consist« in ite 
forming just such « journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. Jt is 


* 
ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories wili be introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite aud convenient shape, the Foto Foam, preeenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 
CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
hes, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famour women, prose and poetic 


| gems, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do 


This made its way along | 


tmestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming « toet captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of ite sue, which hat hewn 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, east and west It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional aud sectarian mat 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Waeome Gute to cart 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
valgar word or line will ever sully ite Gir pages, which 
address themselves to the Lest taste aud appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it ie 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 

the whale design being from original plene, intended ta 
introduce to the pulliie a corpse of S86 2°) BRdiANT 
Werers. and it will fellow the lead af ne other Journal 
that ie published. It presents « chaste and elegant hend- 
ing, i ie printed upem heavy, fine white paper. one 
rich rar font of type, cast expressly for it Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for any family in the land Ip the «d- 


iterial conduct of the paper, a eurpe of lady contributors 
are organised, af well as erveral eteriing @riters of the 





| other «a, aod it ¢ promised that no wy Rae is 


the world shail excel it in plensing variety, 
versal interest of each eucressive ieee 

(honing one of the oldest and largert newspaper ertab- 
Niahments in the United States the eobecriter passes 
unlimited farWithes which ensure the completes ood 
exceleuce of take Dew weekly yrurual 


TEKMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Ove Scee nee wie 
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Teo caw eimens 

Str “cee memes 

T¥cive Scneckimens (and one to cetter-ep of club), 16 
SINGLE COPIES FOUR CUuNTS. 


Tue Fico of own Ustox and Tas Wacoms Gener will 
be went together fe £3 6 yp rar 


M. M. BALLOU, Publish 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
KITTY CLYDE. 





BY ARTHCR L. MESERVE. 
Have you seen sweet Kitty Clyde 
Sailing over the river's tide 
In her light cance, 
When the stars above are beaming, 
And the silver moonlight streaming 
From the ether vault so blue’ 


Have you seen the self-same maiden, 
With her strawberry basket laden, 
On some golden afternoon, 
When the eparrow and the thrush, 
And the robin on the bush, 
Swell a gladseome tune? 


Have you never by the brook, 

Or in some quiet sunny nook, 
Seen this maiden 

Angling with a line and hook, 

Or “haps with a pleasant book, 
Like a fay in Aiden? 


Good angels guard Kitty Clyde, 
As sailing down life's ruffled tide, 
She heeds not danger near ; 
May they ever cast their spell, 
Ever guard the maiden well, 
That her life may never rere! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
BESSIE MILTON ;: 


—or, — 


THE PRESS GANG.* 


BY AN ENGLISH ATTORNEY. 








Ow the sea-shore about half a mile distant from 
the ancient town of Dover, in the county ot Kent, 
England, there stood a few years ago, and per- 
haps still stands, a small, neat farm-house, which 
had for many generations, and until some forty 
years since, been tenanted by an honest family— 
half fishermen—half farmers—named Milton. 
The cottage had been built by an ancestor of the 
last tenant’s, some time about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and had been occupied 
by his descendants down to the period of which 
I write. . 

Some forty years ago, the farmer who occupied 
it, had but one child—a datighter—so fair and 
gentle, that despite her lowly condition she was 
known for miles around as the Dover belle. 
Farmer Milton grieved sorely that he had not a 
son—for, though he dearly loved his daughter— 
and was proud of her, and with good reason, he 
regretted that when he was gone, there would be 
no descendant of his name to inherit the home- 
stead of his ancestors. The old man’s great de- 
sire, since he had not a son of his own to inherit 
his name as well as his humble estate—was that 
his daughter Bessie should marry just such a 
man, as, according to his ideas, would prove him- 
self worthy of such a pretty, gentle affectionate 
wife as Bessie would make, and of such a snug 
little farm and homestead as Milton’s Grange. 

Now the beauty of Bessie had brought numer- 
ous admirers to the farm, not only from amongst 
the sons of the neighboring farmers—but from 
Dover and the adjacent towne-—the sons of re- 
spectable trad and p ional men ; even 
the young squire from the Hall had shown the 
fair girl many attentions, and while many of her 
female friends were envious of the notice she at- 
tracted, there were some among them, who did 
not hesitate to say, that if Bessie played her cards 
well, she might become the lady of the Hall. 

However, while Bessie was friendly and cheer- 
ful in the society of all who visited her father’s 
farm, she showed no marked partiality to any 
one ; and if on any occasion one who fancied 
himself to be a greater favorite than the rest, 
ventured to speak of love, he was certain never 
to find himself alone with her a second time. 
This occurred with the young squire, who, not- 
withstanding the disparity in the social positions 
of himself and Bessie, one day offered her his 
hand and heart. The young man was politely 





, informed that she had not, at present, any thought 


of giving up her freedom, and that, though she 
esteemed and respected him asa friend, she could 
never become the wife of a man whose friends 
would consider that he had descended from his 
own position to wed her. From that day Bessie 
was civil to the young gentleman, but she was 
never again so lively and unguarded in her con- 
versation with him, as she had been in times 
past. 

Farmer Milton was not sorry to witness his 
daughter’s apy , ing 
herself from any rash engagement. He was a 
cidedly opposed to an ill-assorted marriage, by 
which his child would be lifted from the social 
sphere in which her fathers had moved for many 
consecutive generations—as would have been the 
case had she listened to the impassioned ad- 
dresses of the young squire, and he thought her 
good enough and pretty enough to choose from 
among the most favored by nature and fortune, 
and the most deserving of the youths of her own 
condition; yet, when years passed away, and 
Bessie had reached the age of twenty-three, with- 
out making choice of a lover, the old farmer be- 
gan to think that his daughter was far less de- 
sirous of marrying than the young women of his 
youthful days had been, and to become anxious, 
as he was getting into years, to see her settled in 
life, the happy wife of a loving and deserving 
husband, before he should be called away. 

He at length determined to speak to her 
seriously on the subject, and to propose to her 
consideration the offers of three or four young 
men, whom he considered worthy of her. Then it 
was that the old man found out that it was neith- 
er cautiousness nor coldness of temperament, 
which had led Bessie to hold herself for so long 
a time aloof from the aldre-ses of her admirers. 
She had chosen secretly for herself years before, 
and had resolved to wed the husband of her choice, 
or to remain single for life. 

The old farmer was surprised, and perchance 
somewhat disappointed. The lover his daughter 
had chosen was not one of those he would have 





sclected for her; still, as he was a young man of 
irreproachable character and good family, he 
made no serious ehjections, but telling her that 
she had his censent, he rallied her upon keeping 
her engagement a secret from him, 


~e This sketch is historically true. 











| tive. It was late in the day 


| him at his, 
| night, knowing t! 


sO THER ELAG OF OUR UNION.» 


“Dear father,” said Bessie, “I will tell you 
the reason of my silence with respect to my en- 
gagement. Iam aware that James Edwards is 
not the young man you would have preferred for 
a son-in-law, and we therefore agreed to wait and 
to keep our engagement a secret until he had 
obtained command of a ship, when he would be 


in a position to maintain a wife independent of | 


the farm. He is now first mate of the Minerva 
and expects to get the command of the vessel 
after making a few more voyages.” 

“That needn’t have hindered thee, lass,” 


said 
the old man. 


“To be sure, James never came 
into my head, while counting over the likely 
young men in the parish; but that was, first he- 
cause he is a sailor, and I should wish my Bessie’s 
husband to remain on shore with her; and 
second because though the boy’s poor enough 
now, thou knowest he belongs to a family con- 
siderably above us im the world. If his father 
had hved, he would have been by this time rector 
of the parish, and the equal of any of the gentle- 
folks, and though he died only the curate, and 
the boy went to sea—still there is what I call too 
much of the quality stamp in him to suit my 
ideas. But, Bessie, if so be as he loves thee, lass, 
and thou loves him, why, Isee no need of his 
waiting to get command of a ship. Let him quit 
the sea, settle dawn on the farm with me, and 
when I die, I fancy you’ll find quite enough left 
to provide you both with a comfortable main- 
tenance.” 

This conversation between the father and 
his daughter occurred only a few weeks before 
James Edwards's return from the West Indies, in 
the ship Minerva, of which, as the reader has 
been informed, he was chief mate. The hope of 
marrying at once the object of his many years’ 
secret love induced the young sailor to listen 
readily to the arrangements of the farmer, and 
to consent to quit the sea, of which he was not 
very fond, and promise to settle down on the 
farm. He had, however, bound himself to go 
one more voyage, and it was arranged that he 
should marry Bessie before he sailed, and when 
he returned should give up the sea forever. 

The wedding took place shortly after the 
young man’s return home, where he remained 
four or five months before his ship was again 
ready for sea. His next and last voyage it was 
calculated, would occupy six or eight months, 
and Bessie, when she bade him farewell, and 
walked back to the farmhouse, already began to 
look forward to the day of his return, when he 
would remain at home and trust the treacherous 
element no more. 

Four months after James Edwards’s departure, 
Bessie gave birth to a son, and now she looked 
forward with redoubled anxiety to the period of 
her husband’s return. She pleased herself with 
fancying how delighted he would be, when for 
the first time he took his first-born in his arms, 
and she formed many plans for their future com- 
fort and happiness. 

Soon after the birth of her child, the first great 
sorrow that Bessie had ever experienced occur-_ 
red in the sudden death of her father, who was 
killed by a fall from a cart loaded with hay, 
which he was bringing from the ficld;’ she had 
been too young when her mother died to feel her 
loss—but she loved her father dearly, and grieved 
sorely at his death—and now she longed more 
earnestly than ever for her husband’s return. 

The ship in which James Edwards sailed was 
detained going from one island in the West In- 
dies to another in search of cargo, much longer 
than had been anticipated. Ten months elapsed 
from the period of his departure before she read 
in the newspapers the notice of the ship’s arrival 
in London. However, she was thankful that he 
had come at last, and as soon as the vessel was 
discharged, James mounted the Dover stage- 
coach and hastened homeward. He was met at 
Dover by his wife, who had gone thither with 
her babe to welcome him, and though the young 
sailor lamented with Bessie the sudden death of 
her father—then first made known to him—they 
were too happy in their re-union to allow sorrow 
for the dead wholly to engross their thoughts. 

“ You will not leave me again, James?” said 
Bessie, as the husband and wife rode home to- 
gether in the farm wagon. 

“Never, Bessie,” was the reply.‘ Tam weary 
of the sea, and now it is war time, sea voyages 
are so tedious and uncertain, there is no knowing 
how long they may last. No, I will turn farmer, 
and I trust, my love, that there are many years of 
mutual happiness in store for us, though I could 
have wished your father had lived to share our 
delights.” 

“Tam afraid,” replied Bessie, “that he left 
his affairs in some confusion. You know he in- 
vested largely, all his ready money, I believe, in 
an East India speculation, which promised well. 
The vessel was captured by the French in the 
Bay of Biscay, and as the insurance takes no 
risks of capture by the enemy, I understand that 
he lost all. He never spoke to me on the sub- 
ject, but I could not help noticing that he looked 
very serious and uneasy after he heard the intel- 
ligence of the capture, several weeks before his 
death.” 

“Never mind, Bessie,”’ said the young hus- 
band, hopefully, “we will work the harder, and 
set matters to rights again.” 

They reached the farmhouse. The neighbors 
came in to congratulate the ocean-wanderer on 
his return, visits were made in return, and for 
several days nothing but festivity was thought 
of. The youthful husband was exceedingly 
proud of his child, and all was happiness and 
joy. However, the round of visits over, it be- 
came necessary to attend to business, and in the 
first place, Edward resolved to go to Dover, and 
learn from the late farmer's lawyer, exactly how 
his affuirs stood at the time of his decease. 

As I have explained already, it was war time 
and the government was troubled to procure men 
for the naval service. Impressment was then in 
vogue, and at the period of young Edwards's re- 
turn the press-gangs were more than usually ac- 


man reached Dover, and the lawyer had qnitted 
his office and returned to his residence, a vil! 





aon 


the seashore—Edwards determined to call on 





as he was anxious to return that 


at his wife would expect him 





when the voung 


He had proceeded about a mile by a short cut 
on the beach beneath the cliffs, and had just en- 
tered a rabbit-warren, overrun with bushes and 
brushwood, when, suddenly two men attired as 
man-of-wars-men, sprang, armed with cutlasses, 
from behind a clump of blackthorn, and called 
upon him, in the king’s name, to surrender. 

“To whom?” said the young man, raising 


, | his cane and placing himself in a position of self- 


defence, though he knew too well who his rough 
assailants were. 

“To his majesty’s officers,” replied a young 
lieutenant, who now made his appearance at the 
head of six other sailors, who with the two who 
had first spoken composed the press-gang, lying 
perdu, on the lookout for stragglers between 
Dover and the adjacent towns and villages. “I 
hold you as a seaman to serve on board his ma- 
jesty’s ship Thunderer, whose tender now lies at 
anchor in the Downs.” 

Resistance against such a force, all armed with 
pistols, and with naked cutlasses in their hands, 
was of course, out of the question; but as Ed- 
wards knew that mates of ships in actual service 
were legally exempt from impressment, he put 
forth his claims. 

“ What ship ?”” demanded the officer. 

“The Minetva, West Indiaman.” 

“ Where does she lie ?” 

“In the River Thames.” 

“ Phoo !” exclaimed the officer.“ Those only 
can claim exception frém impressment who are 
actually on duty on board their ships. Your 
ship is in London. * What are you doing here?” 

“Tam on a visit to my friends and my native 
place. Indeed, I have quitted the sea service,” 
replied Edwards, forgetting himself. 

“ Ha, ha!” jeered the lieutenant.“ You have 
quitted the sea, have you? and yet you say you 
are the mate of the Minerva! Come, no subter- 
fuge, my finjAlow. It’s a shame for an active, 
able, good-lookityg chap like you to give up the 
sea. You don’t know what’s good for you. 
We'll teach you better, and find you a snug berth 
on board a man-of-war, where you will have the 
honor of serving your king and country. Come, 
no nonsense,” he added, observing the young 
man to struggle in the clutches of his captors, 
and endeavor to shake them off. 

Edwards pleaded that he was just married, and 
that his wife depended upon him solely for sup- 
port, but he might as well have talked to the 
wind, as to have entertained a hope that anything 
that he could urge would soften the heart of the 
officer, or of the rude men under his command, 
inured to scenes of cruclty, and used to witness 
the despair of their victims, and the agony of 
the friends from whom they were ruthlessly torn. 
His words only called forth taunts and unfeeling 
and brutal jests. 

He was told that he would have an opportunity 
to send prize money to his wife; and his hands 
having been bound behind his back, he was 
marched between two sailors, like a criminal or 
a deserter, to the , begeh and placed on board a 
boat, the crew” uot “weh immediately rowed him 
off to the tend: 'Yshere he was placed in a 
wretched dunges lower hold, in company 
with some dozen. gy “finfortanates like himself, 
the greater portion Of fvhom had been striving 
successfully to drown their sorrows in drink. 
With difficulty he obtained permission to write 
to his wife and inform her of his misfortunes, 
and urge her to come and see him immediately, 
in order that measures might be taken to endeav- 
or to procure his release. 

The poor young woman came at once, and the 
meeting of the youthful, loving and unhappy 
couple in the dark hold of the tender, was most 
distressing to witness. Bessie was permitted to 
remain but for a short time, but it was arranged 
that she should at once visit the rector of the 
parish, and the lord of the manor, both of whom 
had known Edwards’s father, and endeavor to get 
them to write to the lords of the admiralty, and 
use their influence to procure her husband’s 
discharge. 

This, both these gentlemen did immediately, 
though they bade her not to anticipate success ; 
and their doubts proved correct. During the 
first five years of the present century, it was 
next to impossible to procure the liberation 
of an impressed seaman, so great was the de- 
mand for sailors, and so difficult was it to man 
the navy—the men preferring the merchant ser- 
vice, notwithstanding its harder labor, to the se- 
vere discipline, the long cruises and the small pay 
on board the king’s ships. Many gentlemen of 
good standing, who had never been at sea, were 
impressed and carried off, without having been 
able ever to inform their friends of their fate. 
The letters sent by the rector and lord of the 
manor were not even noticed, and in the course 
of a week Edwards sailed on board the Thunderer, 
to the East Indies. Poor Bessie was left in a 
terrible condition of terror and despair, and to 
add to her distress, in a few weeks after her hus- 
band’s departure, she was waited upon by bailiffs, 
who informed her that they had come to take 
possession of the farm, at the instance of her 
late father’s creditors. 

It was thought at the time that there was some 
villany somewhere, and that a brutal advantage 
had been taken of her unprotected and distressed 
condition—but who was there to interest them- 
selves in behalf of the poor, young, widowed 
wife? The clergyman and the gentlemen of the 
parish raised a small sum of money by subscrip- 





| 
' 
| tion, when they heard that she was to be turned 


out of her father’s-homestead, and this was all! 
| She had heard her father speak of a cousin who 
resided in London, and this, so far as she knew, 
was the only relative she had in the world. To 
London she determined to go, and there to seek 


| out thiy relative whom she believed to be in com-, 


fortable circumstances, and to beg him to pro- 
cure her some employment by which she might 
support herself and child until her hushand’s re- 
turn—at some indefinite period. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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Woman should be the directing power that sets 
the machine of domestic life in motion, but she 
onnht to be as careful that her influence is rather 
rit than seen, as @ good watchmaker will be to 
exclude from the sight the spring on which the 
watch depends 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 


Crrizex.— Diseases Na gohan by drinking ‘water that has 
pasred through lead pipesare very common. Dr C. A 
Windship. of Roxbury, advises that water should be in- 
troduced into kitchens only through iron, glass, wood 
or gutta percha 

Wuir.—If your horee overreaches you may cure him by 
inaking his hind shoes heavier than the fore ones, or 
rree versa. 

Turspis.—The melodrama of ** Tekeli 
formed for years here. It was written by Theodore 
Hook.” Byron ridiculed one of the ineidents in a note to 
English bards, 

ai —Lockhart’s edition of Motteux's translation of 

Don Quixote is the best we are acquainted with. Among 
the notes are embodied Lockhart’s fine trahslations of 
the old Spanish ballade 

E. H., Andover.—The United States steamer Powhatan 
is now lying at some Japanese port. The frigate Ger- 
mantown, when last heard from, was at Shanghae. 

L. &., Rockport, Mass.—The * Caper was a light-armed 
vessel of the 17th century, wel) adapted for privateer- 
ing. and a special favorite with the Duteh. 

J.C. Ricumonp, Staten Island.—The pirates and bucca- 
neers of the old school used frequently to * maroon ™ 
seamen—that is, abandon them on a desolate island or 


has not been per- 





shore 
¢.- Bermuda affords a good winter residence for 
t hthisie al sufferers—eo the medical authorities say. 
V.M.—In England apothecaries are allowed to practise, 
but they are seldom employed in rerious cases. 
Inquiren.—It has been ascertained, beyond dispute, that 
the wings of a gnat flap at the rate Of 15,000 times per 
second. 
C. E.—To work a steamer profitably it has been found 
that the tonnage must be nearly a ton to the mile. 
Purn..—The number of letters in various languages are “ 
bh. 2a English, 26; French, 25; German, "SS: Spa 
ish, 
6 


a 26; Greek, 24; Latin, 25; Selaveee, 





28; Persian, 31; Turkish, 32; Georgian, 
fhe, Chaldee, Ry riac and Samaritan, 22; Cop- 
ic, 82; Sunserit, 50; Bengalere, 21; Burmese, 19. 

‘T.—On the first of January, 1850, there were 

27.857 miles of railroads in the United States, built at a 
cost of £961,047 364. 

P.. Cambridge, Mass.—The overland mail route to 
California was opened in September, 1858. The dis- 
tance travelled from St. Louis a a Francisco, is 2795 
miles, and the tine occupied 25 ¢ 

Yankee, Portland, Me.—The obey Tigh Chancellor of 
gee receives 850, 000 a year rahur: 

N. ¢ ‘helsea.—The total ‘population of the globe is 
> oa" 288,006. 

Maprson, Baltimore, Md.—Gold was first coined in Eng- 
land in 1344. 

Resectep Anticies.—We cannot undertake to return re- 
jected manuscripts. If the article is worth preserving, 
it is generally worth making a clean copy of. 











WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 

If many people envy and hate others where 
they should pity and commiserate them, they are 
also just as apt to pity and deplore the lot of 
those who really deserve to be felicitated. — Lands- 
men who shudder at a breath of wind, deplore the 
lot of the poor mariners at sea at the very mo- 
ment when Jack is exclaiming, in the midst of 
a gale: 


“Lord help ‘em! how I pities all unhappy folks ashore 
now!” ‘ 


In winter the residents of cities who are en- 
joying every suburban convenience, that is, sit- 
ting and seeping in an of coal-gas, 
and in air-tight rooms, and drinking water that 
has filtered through lead pipes, waste a good 
dea! of valuable pity on the “ poor things”) whc 
are “‘ doomed” to pass the winter in the country. 
How can they keep warm? How can they ex- 
ist? How can they get along without balls, 
operas and concerts, without society ? 

Let us see what our suburban friends can re- 
ply. In the first place they will tell you that 
they see a great deal more of the sun in their 
country homes, making its acquaintance much 
earlier in the day than their city friends. As for 
keeping warm, coal and wood are not products 
monopolized by the dwellers of cities; and then 
they take so much exercise that the blood in 
their veins has a healthy circulation, and never 
gets chilled. The jolliest fellows we wot of are 
men who do business in town, who rise, dress 
and breakfast by candle-light, and have a walk 
of one or even two miles to reach the railroad 
cars. The sun is peeping over the hills as they 
start on their rapid journey, and they have read 
the papers and know what is going on in Eu- 
rope, or at home, who went to the great party 
last night, what the greater orator said, what new 
book is ushered into existence, by the time that 
slipshod housemaids are taking in the milk at 
the street doors, and drowsy citizens are rubbing 
their eyes and beginning to think of getting out 
of bed. This is how the suburbans keep warm. 
As for balls, they will say that a brisk old-fash- 
ioned country dance in a tavern or town hall is 
worth a thousand frigid and languid quadrilles 
in a crowded city ball-room. If they wish for 
operas and concerts, the cars or their own teams 
will take them in and out of town, and they are 
all the better for a ride, in addition io the music. 
Then, as for society, the society of a town in the 
neighborhood is at least as refined, pleasant and 
improving as that of the city. There is at least 
as high a tone, as much sincerity, gayety and 
good feeling. 


} 





We think we have made out a 
pretty good case for our much-pitied friends. 

But it will be said that we have not met the 
ease—that we Hhve adduced the circumstances of 
suburbans, in constant relationship with the city 
—ani therefore enjoying all the advantage of 
vicinage. Very well, then, let us go farther out 
of town. 
fort applies, of course, equally here. 
admit that the people we are now considering are 
deprived of many brilliant attractions which the 
city presents, but we maintain that they have 
much solid compensation. In the first place 
they are brought more completely in communion 
with nature ; and who will deny that such com- 
panionship is elevating and refining’? All art 
must be based on nature, and certainly they who 
drink at the fountain head are noi io be pitied by 


is nature dead at this season of the year; she 
only wears the white garment of a chaste bridal, 
instead of the festa) green and gold of a holiday 
revel. There are birds that still haunt the leaf- 
less groves, or hover round the doorsill for their 
food. There are fearless streams that no frost 
can fetter, dashing over the ic y rocks and singing 
| along their glittering channels. There are sun- 








tacle! 


heart with admiration. And when on some 


bright morning the sun lights ap miles of shia 
ing forests with every twig encased in ervstal, 
what pomp of urban magniticence, what display 
| of diamonds can equal the splendor of the «poc- 
Then the 


rides im good old-fashioned 


| sleighs, the impromptu gatherings and merry- 


makings, prevent a winter in the country from 

being with any justice changeable with dullness 
But above all, people in the country, quiet, re- 

tireggh@y time to think gand the power to im- 


| prové the long winter evenings, by fireside read- 


| ing of books alt neWspapers, 


——————————— 











WV conversation 


and discussion. 


In the rush, hurry and glare of 


| city life, the multiplicity of engagements, the 


claims of gay society, it requires a very great 
effort to retire within one’s-self. We are apt to 
have all our, distinguishing traits, as well as our 
eccentricitjes, planed wn to the dead level of 
our surroundings. We do not live over our own 
lives, but the Hves of other people. Ve obey 
not our own impulses, but the ukases of Mrs, 
Grundy. We cannot dress for ou own comfort 
and taste, but to please other people. The gar- 
ment that would suit us exactly in the country, 
would be “so odd” in the city, Much more 
could we say in behalf of our country friends, 
but we refrain. Dogberry says, “If 1 were 
twice as tedious, I could inflict it all upon your 
worship,” but ewe are more conscientions, In 
the case of city versus country we have plead for 
the defendant without fee or favor, If an appeal 
is ixton, we may chang@ sides, and see what 
arguments can be used for the plaintiff. 
a 
ADULTERATED LIQUORS. 

Dr. Hiram Cox, the Cincinnati inspector, has 
published many deeply interesting facts of his 
experience in testing liquor sold in that city. In 
seven hundred inspections of stores and lots of 
liquors of every variety, he found that ninety per 
cent. were impregnated with the most pernicious 


and poisonous ingredients. Nineteen young men, 


| all sons of respectable citizens, were killed eut- 


right by only three months’ drinking of these 
poisoned liquors. Many older men, who were 
only moderate drinkers, died within the same 
period of delirium tremens, brought on in one 
quarter the time usual, even with coutirmed 
drunkards, by drinking the same poison. Of four 
hundred insane patients, he found that  two- 
thirds had lost their reason from the same cause. 
Many of them were boys under age. One boy 
of seventeen was made insane by the poison, from 
being drunk only once. Seeing two men drink- 
ing in a grogshop, and that the whiskey was so 
strong that it actually caused tears to flow from 
the eyes of one of them, the doctor obtained 
some of it and applied the tests. He found it to 
contain only seventeen per cent. of alcohol, 
when it should have had forty, and that the dif- 
ference was supplied by sulphuric acid, red pep- 
per, caustic and potassa, and strychnine. A 
pint of this liquor contained enough poison to 
kill the strongest man. ‘The man who had man- 
ufactured it had grown wealthy by producing it. 
These alarming facts do not apply to Cincinnati 
alone, but are of equal foree in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and oar American cities yen- 
erally. It is a matter of wonder to us that 
people will deceive themselves and believe that 
they are drinking pure liquors, when there is not 
one pure gallon sold for every ten thousand that 
is consumed ! 

Tuixx ov 11.—There has been considerable 
commotion of late, and the public are justly 
anxious at the prevalence of the small pox, but 
yet there are not one quarter the number of 
deaths per week in New England by this disease, 
that regularly occur from consumption! ‘That 
vaccination is an almost certain safeguard to the 
former evil, is no less certain than that W'istar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry will prevent, and even 
eure the latter. It should be kept for use in 
every family circle. 








Tue Utirity or Amusement. — After a 
hard struggle the advocates of relaxation and 
amusement, the opponents of the old Puritanie 
system, have produced a healthy change in pop- 
ular opinion on this subject, and the world now 
agrees with old Fuller, that “ Recreation is a 
second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the 
sont, which otherwise would be stifled with 
continual business.” 





Precious Stoxes.—The first question from 
one lady to another in Paris, at present, is: “ My 
dear, what diamonds have you got?” The rage 
for these lumps of light is beyond that of any 
former day. The wealthiest ladies look as if 
ornamented with deeanter stoppers, so mon- 
strous and many are the glittering jewels on neck 
and wrist, brow and stomacher. 





A Scucetress.—Miss Hosmer is not the firet 
lady who haa excelled in sculpture. The finest 
bust ever made of Peter the Great was executed 


by M’lle. Collot, a French lady, who was deeply 


| enamored of the emperor. 


What we have said of physical com- | 


We will | signifies, in its common use, “ 


| penalty. 


those who slake their thirst at distant rills. Nor | 


sets that redden the «now like the Russian gans | 


at the Berezina. Even the wiid winter storms 
| have a grandeur and sublimity that thrill the 





Sateen 


Puttoresa.—An exchange says thie word 
friendship's for- 
feit.” It is a Greek and Latin compound, and 
literally interpreted, signifies, “I love the 





Feware Cusnue.—The ladies in Japan paint 
the face white and red, the lips purple, with a 
golden glow; the teeth of a married laly are 
blackened, and her eyebrows extirpated 


+ 2ea- 

Querr.—One of the Texas papers says there 
is no water in the vicinity of Austin, nearer 
than two miles, and the people are obliged to 


swim their horses over the river to get it! 





—-——— + 


Exreeserve.—A late Englishwriter, in epenk- 
ing of the United States, says: “It is the land 
of large farms and thinly peopled graveyards.” 


_—--- 





Twar's tHe War —To get a duck for din 
ber—jump imto the river 
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NAPOLEON’S LAST CARD. 
On the first of January, 1859, Napoleon threw 
down the gauntlet to Austria by publicly re- 
marking, at the ministerial reception, to the rep- 





i 


| 
| 


resentative of that power, that the relations be- | 


tween himself and Francis Joseph were unsat- 
isfactory. Then followed, as everybody knows, 
the Italian war, the truce of Villafranca, the 
peace of Zurich, and the calling of that Con- 
#ress now in session at Paris. 
looking for some grand stroke, some piece of 
clap-trap, to inaugurate this twelvemonth, and it 
has come in the shape of a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ The Pope and the Congress,” thrown out be- 
fore the assembling of Congress as an indication 
of the emperor’s views. This pamphlet, which 
has set Europe on fire again, is ostensibly written 
by M. de la Guerroniere; but as no_ political 


Dex 


xo FRR 


THE MORMONS. 

The leniency with which these people have | 
been treated by our government, seems to have 
rendered them more insolent than ever. The | 
testimony of perfectly reliable individuals estab- 


| lishes the fact of the daily commission of atroc- | 


People have been | 


| 


Salt Lake that make | 


We frankly confess that we | 
! 


ities in the valley of the 
the blood run cold. 
did hope that when Johnson marched against 
that horde, the Saints would have given battle 
and afforded Uncle Sam an opportunity to wipe | 
out the miscreants from the face of the earth. It 
is true that we have no right, certainly no ineli- 
nation, to wage a religious war; but when a 
religion or a superstition sanctions murder, rob- 
bery and rebellion, we have a right to punish the 
crimes, without meddling with the belief. But 


the Mormon leaders—Brigham Young and_ his 
hish 





writings appear in France without Napoleon's 
sanction, and’as the reputed author is a confi- 
dant of the French sovereign, the responsibility 
rests on his shoulders. Our readers need not be 
reminded, at this late date, what the plan sug- 
gested by the pamphlet is. It proposes to divest 
the Pope of his territorial possessions, leaving 
him only the Eternal City, making him in fact, 
2s a temporal ruler, only 


a sort of Mayor of 
Rome. 


Thus the views of Edmond About, in 
the “ Roman Question,” are sustained by the 
pamphietcer, to the great delight of England, of 
the people of Romagna, who have revolted from 
the papal authority, and to the great wrath and 
dismay of Austria, and other rigidly Catholic 
powers, and of the strong and talented ultra- 
moutane party in France. 


Louis Napoleon's 
complicit 


in the plan, stoutly denied in the face 
of probabilities at first, has been proved beyond 
a doubt by another circumstance. A play called 
“The Fortune Teller” has recently been pro- 
duced at the Porte St. Martin, Paris. Ostensibly 
the author isa Mr. Victor Sejour, a creole from 
Louisiana; but it is now known that the drama 
was planned by M. Mocquart, the 
secretary and friend of the emperor. Now the 
play is nothing more nor less than the drama- 
tization of the Mortara affair. The struggle of 
maternal love against the religious abduction of 
a child makes the basis of the play, and serves, 
as it were, as a preface to the famous “ Pope 
aud the Congress.” Louis Napoleon and the 
empress were present at its production, and fre- 
quently gave the signal for applause. This fact, 
of course, is of vast significance, as the spark that 
may fire a train of prodigious historical explo- 
sions. What the end will be, nobody can guess, 
even; but that great events are preparing on the 
theatre of Europe, no one can doubt. 





private 








TRAGIC. 

The famous “ talking fish,” that has attracted 
crowds of visitors in London, came to its end 
about the close of the last year. The great Lon- 
don Times tells the sad story as follows: “ The 
public will be surprised to hear that this curious 
performer has died. The recent hard frost af- 
fected it very severely, and on Wednesday after- 
noon, about half past six o’clock, it ceased to 
show any signs of life. Soon after the hard 
weather set in, it began to give indications of be- 
ing ‘out of sorts,’ and was very ill for three 
days previous to its death, being unable to per- 
form. It was covered with blankets, and the 
water let out of its tub. Several medical gen- 
tlemen, acquainted with the natural history of 
such animals, were sent for, and they gave what 
advice they could, which was acted upon. The 
animal, however, continued to get worse, and on 
Wednesday afternoon, being unable to eat any- 
thing, the wife of the proprietor went in to see it. 
It distinctly recognized her, and answered her 
inquiry by the peculiar grunt of ‘mama.’ In 
trying to raise itself to come near her, the effort 
was too much for it, and it fell over on its side 
and expired. The loss will be a heavy one to 
the proprictor, as he was deriving a good income 
from its exhibition, and not long since was 
offered by a speculator the sum of £1500 for it. 





New Jersey.—This little State seems to 
have been a favorite pasturage ground for the 
monsters of the animal kingdom in the good old 
time. Every now and then, some traces of 
gigantic creatures long since passed away, appear 
there. Mammoth remains have been discovered 
in Marlborough. They are thought to belong to 
some nondescript animal. Among the specimens 
exhumed are two fine pieces, one of which is 
about eighteen inches long, six inches in diam- 
eter, and very heavy. 





Corp Weatner.—As in this country, they 
have had some severely cold days abroad, this 
winter. In the south of France, the weather has 
been so severe, that a sentinel was found dead of 
cold in his sentry-box at Lyons. Several per- 
sons have perished in the snow in the mountains 
of Dauphine, where they imprudently ventured 
in pursuit of game. Two boys, of eight and a 


half years of age, died from cold while returning | 


from school. 





Sraveuter or Innocents.—A flock of 120 
sheep were recently stolen from the field of a 
farmer, near Detroit, in the night. The next 
day, two men were found slaughtering the ani- 
mals for market. 
cases were recovered. The thieves were sent to jail. 





Fifty live sheep and forty car- | 








; are completed, ata cost for road and equipment 


American Arms.—We shall soon have Yan- | 


kee shooting-irons on the banks of the Nile. 
agent of the Viceroy of Egypt has recently con- 
cluded a contract in this country for a large sup- 
ply of Sharpe’s improved fire-arms. 





Rore-Watkinc.—Mr. and Mrs. Blondin 
lately visited Quebec to obtain from the military 
authorities permission for the extension of a 
tight rope from Cape Diamond to Point Levi. 


ee 





Coxrectionary BY WioiesaLe.—The qnuan- 
titv of bonbons given and eaten, this New Year’s 
season, at Paris, is estimated at 1,200,000 francs. 


The doctors must have been delighted. 





, *° 
Press.—A leader in the 


a few weeks since, 


Power OF THE 
London Times, 





brought eis 


thousand pounds sterling to a charitable institution 








The | 


| which bear a more appropriate 


' made obligatory in Portugal. 


hops—are as false and cunning, as they are 
cruel ; and our gallant troops have not the op- 
portunity to measure swords with them. Yet 
costly and disagreeable as the process may be, 
we shall have to resort to national chastisement 
finally. We see no other issue. A Washington 
letter says: “ Persons who arrived here from 
Utah, including the famous mountaineer and 
trapper, Timothy Goodale, confirm the views of 
the Secretary of War in regard to the condition 
of the territory. Murders and robberies are fre- 
quently committed with impunity by the Mor- 
mons. ‘The perpetrators of these atrocities are 
seldom brought to trial, and when they are, they 
escape punishment, through the favor of Mor- 
mon juries. There is no real administration of 
justice in the territory. The Mormon bands of 
robbers are not unfrequently recruited by des- 
perate adventurers from the States. The Mor- 
mon population is computed by Mr. Goodale at 
only seventy thousand. The condition of the 
Mormons is very wretched, but had been im- 
proved by the presence of the army, and the sut- 
lers accompanying it. Thus they have had 
some means of obtaining clothing and comforts, 
in exchange for their labor and produce. Upon 
the withdrawal of the army, the inhabitants will 
lose a chief source of the comparative prosperity 
they now enjoy, and depend upon robbing the 
emigrant trains. Still the troops are of no use 
in suppressing these crimes—the defect being in 
the administration of justice. Martial law would 
now be the only remedy.” 








HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 

Everybody knows how passionately fond of 
hunting the British are— 

“Contusion, hazarding of neck and spine, 
Which English gentiemen call sport divine. 

Now we in this country are fond of senile 
also, but the game must be worth the candle. 
An elk or a moose or a bear is worth something, 
and explains the ardor of the Nimrod. But ob- 
serve that in England the game is worth nothing ; 
the object of pursuit is only a fox. And the mo- 
tive is not to exterminate a nuisance, for had that 
been the case, the island would long ago have 
been cleared of foxes. .No, the fox is but an 
apology for riding and leaping, dining and 
drinking. Sometimes the English sportsmen 
course hares. Now let us see what the hunting 
of England costs, and perhaps we shall be aston- 
ished at the swn total. It is said that in York- 
shire, there are ten packs of fox hounds, one pack 
of stag hounds, or fifty couples each, and five or 
six harriers, equal in all to thirteen or fourteen 
packs of fox hounds. Thirteen packs of fox 
hounds, or fifty couples each, that is 1300 
hounds, consume annually 200 tons of oat meal, 
ata cost of £2600, or $13,000, besides the car- 
cases of about 2000 dead horses. There are at 
least 1000 hunting men in Yorkshire, keeping, 
upon an average, four horses each. Four thou- 
sand horses cost £209,000, at an average of £50 
apiece, and their keep at £50 per annum each, 
makes £200,900 more. Four thousand horses 
employ 2000 men as grooms, and consume an- 
nually 4000 quarters of oats, 2900 quarters of 
beans, and 8000 tons of hay. 





Purraperrnta.—The City of Brotherly Love 
is aright smart place. There were cight thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-one stores in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1859, an increase of eight 
hundred and fifty-seven over the year 1857, when 
the aggregate was seven thousand four hundred 
and four. 





Pike’s Peak Marxkets.—Such delicacies as 
chickens there bring $4 a pair, eggs $2 per dozen, 
and sweet potatoes 45 cents a pound. Common 
dishes, such as wild tarkeys, roasted and stuffed 
with antelope hearts, choice slices of fat bear 
meat, and black tailed deer, are sold cheap. 





A Smart orp Lapy.—There is now living 
in Peru, Vermont, a Mrs Stiles, aged 96. There 
was a time when her sight was impaired, but 
about twenty years ago, it returned to her, and 
she can now thread the finest needle. 





Ouro Rartroans.—The total length of rail- 
roads in Ohio is four thousand and eighty-four 
miles, of which three thousand and cight miles 


of $128,000,000. 





Reapinc-Room.—We have heard of a cer- 
tain one-horse town where they have just opened 
a reading-room. The library 


almanacs and an old directory. 


consists of two 





Wert Namep.—We know very few articles 











name than 
“ Burning Finid.” Scarcely a day passes, with- | 
out its burning somebody. 





Dectmat System.—The use of the decimal | 


system, as regards measures of length, has been 


—————_--2 oes 

Goop.—Mr. Henry W. Miller, of North Cs 
olina, has added $4000 to the Mount Vernon 
fund, by his lectures. 








knife ? 








Wosperrut.—An individual has been fined 


#1 and costs, at Norwich, for stealing an umbrella. 





| ders of mud, are still fashionable, 
| the papers, notwithstanding the efforts of com- 


| some one grinding coffee 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay lately died iu 
England in his 59th year. 
The meetings of the Legislative Agricultural 


| Society at the State House are very interesting. 


Rev. EF. E. Hale, of this city, has just returned, 
after a three months’ tour in Europe. 

Liberal contributions for the relief of the Law- 
rence sufferers continue to flow in. 

It is stated that Prince Napoleon will shortly 
be appointed Grand Admiral of France, 

A French farmer estimates that draining has 
increased his wheat crop 70 per cent. 

The corn crop of Kentucky for 1859 is  esti- 
mated as worth $130,000,000. 

In Baltimore 2800 persons are employed in 
opening, packing and sealing oysters. 

Sixty persons, it is said, were frozen to death 
in Texas in the late cold spell. 

At Pike's Peak, lately, the weather changed 90 
degrees in 36 hours. Whew! 

The Ohio Farm School, worked by juvenile 
delinquents, is a great success. 

In Shakspeare’s day, frailty was woman's 
name, now it is vanity, growls an old bachelor. 

Horses are the great attraction at Niblo’s, N. 
, they are sometimes better than biped actors. 

The draw of the railroad bridge, across the 
Cumberland River, weighs 640,000 pounds, 

The total valuation of real estate in the city of 
New York is $400,000,000, 

Accidents in this country cost fifty millions a 
year. We hardly think they pay. 

When a man is in a fever to send off money, he 
labors under a remittent fever. 

“T shall be indebted to yon for life,” wrote a 
runaway rogue to his creditors. 

No fort has suffered so much from incessant at- 
tacks as the piano-forte. 

The Missouri Legislature are bent on erecting 
a handsome monument te Benton. 

A policeman who stogped some ladies in Al- 
bany from coasting has received a leather medal. 

There’s a rare animal in Australia called the 
laughing jackass—very common here, though. 

The total number of votes in the next Elec- 
toral College will be 306. 

Louis XVI. suggested the slanting motion to 
the axe of the French guillotine—poor man ! 





Y 





THE LADIES’ HEARTH-STONE CLUB. 

The New York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Mercury says some very saucy things about 
the discussions of this “ institution,’”’ for which 
he ought to have his ears pulled by a committee 
of the ladies. Hear the wretch : “ One week the 
all-absorbing topic is pumpkin pies, and how to 
make and cook them. Another week the en- 
grossing theme is ‘cod-fish balls.’ Elaborate 
essays are read on ‘the use of the bottle in nurs- 
ing,’ ‘taking up and patting down carpets,’ ‘re- 
moving stains from kid gloves,’ and a hundred 
other tiny domestic topics. Twelve members 
speaking at one time is a common occurrence, 
and the general ~ an outside listener is 
very much like th a ous twitter of a flock of 
blackbirds. At t meeting the dominant 
theme was dolls. (Tt on vdless to say that the 
rag-baby advocaths were crushed and humiliated 
in the discussion, and that the presidentess, who 
is clothed with the awful power of deciding all 
controversies, settled the question for all time in 
favor of painted India rubber, both on artistic 
and utilitarian grounds.” 


THE ACTRESS: 


—oOR,— 


BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


THE DRAMA OF A LIFETIME. 





BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


Under this title we commence in next week’s 
Flag of our Union the publication of a novelette 
of rare excellence, wholly original in plot and 
manner of treatment. It has been written for us 
by one who has personally known the sorrows 
and the triumphs of the stage; a keen observer, 
a brilliant writer, wielding a pen to which pathos, 
humor and tragic power are equally familiar. 
It is emphatically a sensation story, for it is full 
of vivid dramatic interest, but it is far above the 
ordinary range of exciting romances. The 
author has been long engaged upon it, sparing 
no time or pains to intensify his effects, and the 
result is certainly one of the most attractive novel- 
ettes we have ever given to the public. Each num- 
ber wiil be illustrated by Champney in his best 
style. 





A Goop Sextimext.—Dr. O. W. Holmes 
sent the following to the Cambridge Printers’ 
Festival: “‘ May the time soon come when the 
triumph of the great humanizing and harmoniz- 
ing art shall be complete; when the drumhead 
shall become a tympan, and the bayonet be beat- 
en into a composing stick, and rifle bullets, turned 
into types, shall print in large capitals, PEACE 
AND GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN.” 





“Op Mississiprt.”—The New York Day- 
book thinks they must have wise heads on young 
shoulders down in Mississippi. Hon. J. A. P. 
Campbell, Speaker of its House of Representa- 
tives, is but twenty-nine years old, and his prede- 


cessor, Hon. J. L. Antry, was only twenty-eight. 





Tue “Ever Farrurec.”— The loyal Ha- 
baneros have shown their loyalty in a substantial 
way. They have loaned the Queen of Spain 
$300,000, free of interest, for one year, for the 
Moroccan war. 





~——oe 
Tury are.—Long dresses, with heavy 


according to 


} mon sense to introduce short skirts. 
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A cuear Preascre.—lt’s very pleasant to | 


and 





eadache, 
in the kitchen. 


lie in the parlor with a s 











ere 


Query.—What kind of 3 





boat resembles a 





u's easy enough—a cutter 





$3.—The Flan of our Union and The Welcome 


Guest are sent together for $3 a year 


Foreign Atems. 


The stud of the Emperor Napoleon consists of 
about 203 horses—saddle, carriage and post 
horses. 

Dr. Livingstone, in the course of his new ex- 
plorations, has “seen the elephant,”’ at the rate 
of 800 of the huge animals in one flock. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered the estab- 
lishment of six schools in’ six different places in 
Caucasus, and has decided that the Russian lan- 
guage, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
and drawing shall be taught in them. 

Some years ago, Madame Goldschmidt raised 
£204) for the purpose of adding a wing to the 
Southern Hospital in Liverpool. A suggestion 
is now made that the bust of that generous lady 
be purchased by subscription, and be placed in 
the hospital as a memorial of her services. 

The Correspondancia of Madrid, in giving the 
text of several manuscript prayers, or charms, 
which have been found upon the persons of the 
Moors, states that one of them contains 5000 
times the words “ God is merciful!” repeated 
over and over again without any other sentence 
whatever. 

M Questel, proprietor of the Café de Foy, at 
Paris, has just died from a rather remarkable 
cause. During the very severe weather he went 
down to visit his ice-weil, in order to superintend 
the arrangements for getting a good supply for 
next summer, when he was overcome by the cold 
and died a short time after. 

Through neglect of signals, a train was re- 
cently driven at full speed into the Ripley ter- 
minal station of the Midland Railway, England ; 
fifty yards beyond the station it ran with violence 
upon an embankment, plowing up large stones, 
until it came to a boundary fence next the high- 
way. The passengers were stunned and bruised. 

The Independence Belge has twice been con- 
fiscated lately, and the Times rarely finds its 
way to Hungury and Venetia. A late number 
of the Berlin Punch was confiscated because it 
contained some observations on the dilapidated 
state of the steeple of St. mp err and endeay- 
ored to demonstrate that the church is not always 
a safe prop. 

The amount of Australian gold received in 
London is annually and regularly decreasing, 
and has been since 1855. The best authorities in 
the Victoria Colony, and those interested in 
keeping up expectation on the subject, admit that 
the amount of the precious metal is unquestion- 
ably limited, and that it will in a comparatively 
brief period dwindle to moderate limits. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Take things always by their smooth handle. 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is to the mind. 

The past is the only telescope through which 
the future can be seen. 

Children—the smallest are nearest God, as the 
smallest planets are nearest the sun. 

Nothing gives more freshness to existence than 
the consciousness of being useful to others. 

The finest pictures that one ever sees are those 
vanishing ones that never come twice alike. 

Human destiny is a nut of which life is the 
shell and reputation the kernel. 

It is pleasing to observe some good qualities of 
age ina young man, some traits of youthful char- 
acter in an old man. 

The world owes all its onward impulse to men 
ilfatease. The happy man inevitably confines 
himself within ancient limits. 

Genius is essentially the power of doing, of in- 
venting, of erecting. It alone has the power to 
convert conceptions into creations. 

Gricf knits two hearts in closer bonds than 
happiness ever can; and common sufferings are 
far stronger links than common joys. 

The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
rnin us. If all but ourselves were blind, we 
should never want a tine house nor fine furniture. 

A sanctified heart is better than a silver 
tongue; a heart full of grace is better than a 
head full of notions; a man may be a great 
scholar, and yet a great sinner. 

Have frank explanations with friends in cases 
of affronts. They sometimes save a_perishing 
friendship ; but secret discontent and mistrust 
always end badly. 

He who can revent a moment's anger may 
suppress many ays’ sorrow. Speak of men’s 
virtues as if” they were your own, and of their 
vices as if you were liable to their punishment. 

Our habits are at first the slaves of our desires, 
and at last their tyrants—like an old servant, 
i wus in all things, and ends 
by domineering over us. 

The chief secret of comfort lics in not suffer- 
ing trifles to vex us, and in prudently cultivating 
an undergrowth of small pleasures, since very 
few great ones,-alas! are let on long leases. 











Boker’s Budget. 


In what color is a secret best kept? 
violate. 

When is a horse like a herring ? 
hard rode (roed). 

Why is a lady’s hair like a bee-hive ? 
the comb. 





In- 
When he is 


It holds 


What goes most against a farmer's grain? His 
reaping machine. 
“Simon, did you ever go to seat’ “O), ves 


I went to see my girl.” 

What is that which often opens but never 
shuts? A crowbar. 

Why are presidents like vagabonds ¢ 
they are associated with vices. 

What occurs once in a minute, twice in a mo- 
ment, and once in a man’s life! ‘The letter M. 
yofa speec: h that it is 
as of music that itis Verdi! 

Why is John Smith like a badly cooked buck 
wheat cake? Because he isn’t Brown. 

- dim, how does the thermometer stand to- 
day!” “ Ours stands on the mantel-picce, right 
agin the plastering.” 


Because 


It is equally severe to s¢ 
wordy, 





Why should potatoes grow better than other 
vegetables? Because they have eyes to sce what 
they are doing. 

Red-haired men ought to make the best troop 
hecause they always carry their firelocks on their 
shoulders 





The last place in which one should look for 
the milk of human kindness is within the jprur of 
civilization. 

Hoimes, after telling that a dog was shot for 
biting a woman's leg, said it was a pity to shoot 
a dog with such fine taste. 

“| wonder what makes my eves so weak,” 
a loafer to a gentleman. “ Why, they 
weak place, " said the latter. 


are in a 





A civie vouth, intending to offer marriage to a 
ug lady wrote to ask her to unite wit 
self in the formation of a ’Art Union 









heat. 








“the hare is one of the most timid 
ar t it alway dies game!" Whiy 
shoulda * it, when it is made game of ¢ 

If von want to have a man for your friend 
et the of hus wife. Pablie opinion 








average prejudices of womankind 














Muill and Scissors. 


A list of the marine accidents on the Florida 
coast, for the past year, shows that the total nutn- 
ber of vessels damaged, or totally lost, was 65 
comprising | steamer, 15 ships, 10 harques, it 
brigs, 23 schooners, and 1 sloop. The total value 
ot these, with their cargoes, was 83,010,200; 
the amount of salvage, $192,279; expenses, 
$257,346; auction sales, $205,640. 

The Kentucky Legistatare has been discussing 
the morality of billiants, One party wae in 
favor of taxing each table at $500. Another 
contended that the game should not be taxed at 
all. The result of the whole matter was fixing 
the license of billiard tables at $150 for the first 
table, and $100 for each other. 

The crop of grapes in California was less, last 
year, than in any previous season ince 1s53 
This diminution was caused by unfavorable 
weather, the winter and spring frosts, the rav- 
ages of the cut-worm, and a generally uotavor- 
able summer for the growth of fruit. 

The Providence Journal says that the Ashland 
Manufacturing company, whose mills are in 
South Scituate, R. 1, have erected a beautiful 
little church for the use of the operatives. ‘The 
edifice is twenty-three front by forty-three deep, 
with a spire seventy-five feet high. 

The Gonzales (Texas) Enquirer says that not 
less than one-fourth of a millon of sheep have 
been brought into Texas from Mexico since the 
first of January, 1859, exclusive of those im- 
ported from Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

The income of the .Etma Fire Insurance 
Company at Hartford, for the past year, was 
about $2,000,000, which is a large increase over 
any previous year. ‘The losses sustained within 
the bry years which the company has been in 
existence are $13,000,000, 

An industrious old man in Newburyport who 
had saved four hundred dollars from his carn- 
ings with a wheelbarrow, was recently robbed of 
the whole amount, which he had burned three or 
four feet deep in his cellar. It was afterwards 
found his wife had taken it. 

The wife of the poet Dr. 
cently. Mr. G. F. Train writes her obituary in 
the Liverpool Journal of December 31, He inti- 
mates that she mourned herself to death for a 








Mackay died re- 


| danghter deceased in Italy afew months since. 


Fifty years ago, not a pound of fine wool was 
raised in the United States, in Great Britain, or 
in any other country except Spain. In_ the lat- 
ter country, the flocks were owned exclusively by 
the nobility or by the crown, 

A school-teacher named Arnold, sixty-one 
vears old, fell dead in his school-house, near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, lately, while punishing 
apupil. The teacher had been exerting himself 
violently to overeome the boy. 

The Proprictors of Ocean View, near Norfolk, 
offer to eac'! h and every family of shoemakers who 
will remove from the North, one acre of land on 
that locality, which they can hold for three years 
free of rent. 

‘The water in an artesian well in rear of the 
Bay State House, Worcester, rises and fails at 
nearly uniform periods from day to day, the tlue- 
tuation being 11 1-2 feet—a phenomenon which 
no one seems able to explain, 

A Central Park is one of the improvements 
talked of in Baltimore. ‘The mayor, in his mes- 
sage, thinks one of four or five hundred acres 
would be commensurate with the future growth 
of Baltimore. 

The lottery system in Maryland will be broken 
up by the “ new code” — ge by the Leyisla- 
ture. The fact has caused, it is said, general 
rejoicing in Baltimore. 

Subseriptions are being made in New York 
city to the stock of a proposed railroad counect- 
ing Babylon with Jerusalem—on Long Island. 

A statue of Franklin has been erected in the 
Franklin Market House, Philadelphia, making 
the second up in that city. 

George Atchison, a man of family, 
stantly killed at Xenia, 
bursting of a grindstone. 

Operations commenced on the 12th December 
in the new San Francisco Woolen Factory. 
About seventy-five operatives were employed. 

The number of Methodist Episcopal ecommu- 
nicants in the United States and Canada is 
1,880,260. 

The fishing bounty paid in Belfast (Maine) 
District, for the past year, amounts to $33,732 96. 

The tea plant is cultivated in Louisiana with- 
out any difficulty. 

The Japan Embassy is to embark for the 
United States on the 22d of February. 

The potato crop of Bermuda, for the year 
1859, amounted to 38,465 barrels. 


was in- 
Ohio, lately, by the 





Marriages. 


fi this ie, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr William Walter 
to Mre. Hannah McDonald; Mr. Daniel McKenzie to Miss 
Isabella D. Stewart 
tev. Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Jesse W. Sanger to Miss 

Marion F. Willeutt. 

Ky Kev Mr. yr coo Mr. Nathaniel Percival, Jr., to 
Mise Arabella W. Chace. 

By wot Mr. Thayer, Mr. Albert F. Carter to Misa Inan- 
nah Knot 

By ry “Mr. Stowe, Mr. George K. Knowlton to Miss 





| Estelle Grant. 


Mary B. Viles. 


brook to Mice Katie 8. Brown 


By Rev. Mr. Hale. Mr. Benjamin F. Tenney to Mise 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cashman, Mr. Charles ( 
Cooper, of Boston, to Mine Liade ©. Young 
At West Cambridge. by Rev Mr. Smith, ‘Mr. Edward B 
Poor, of Boston, to Stine Mary W. Lane 
alem, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. George ¥. Putnae 
to Miss Sarah B. Hunt 


At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Austin Per- 


| kine to Mise Harriet A. Bixby 


At Hamilton, by Rev. Mr. Mordough, Mr 
Dodge, of Wenham, to Miss Nancy E. Porter 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. William Lant 
to Miss Mary B. Dougins 

At Ipswich, by Kev, Mr. Southgate, Mr. John W Wbil- 


Charles 





At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spauiding, Captain 


| George D. Thurlow to Mies Eunice T. Goodwin 





At Lowell, by Rew = Sargent, Mr Gorham VY Dunn 
to a Caroline BE. Jewet 
At New Bedford, by “an Mr. Jackson, Mr Andrew M 
Bush to Miss Isabel Mitehell 
Deaths. 
In this city, Miss Cornetia J Woolley 18. Mr Alonse 
Creby. 06, Mre Hanweh Davie), Mre Thankfal H 


Wood, 73, Mrs. Sasannab Hail, of Barnstable, 76 Captain 
Keuten Lamson, 44 


At Charlestown, Mre Eliza Jane Bentley, 34, Mere 


Sarah Tainter, 2) 

At Kexbury, Mre. Sally @timpeon, 8): Mr George Mii- 
ler, 45 

At Erookline, Mr Phineas Gootnough. 67 

At Brighton, Mrs. Sarah Hay nes, 

At Medford, Mise Cynthia Tarner, 50 

At Lexington, Mr Keahen Pleree, 72 

At Watertown, Mice Susan K Hobie, 34 

At Dethaw, Mre Kate D Gowland. 2 

At Neetem Centre, Mr Ep 

At Salem, Mre. Abigail Wellman, #1) 

At Gioueester, Mra. Mary Crowley, 26 
Hot 

At Veet Bridgewater, Mr Ebeneser Copeland, 

At North Weymouth. Mere Lory 1 £ ushing, 

At Auburndale. Me ire —— ,o 

At Levtnineter. Mre Ang ® Fiek 

At (sterville, Captetn #amert L 

At Haverhill, lease K. Howe. Kaq 

At Sandeieh. Mr Oted # Puller > Mie Fimebeth 
Burgess, 23 

At Seabury port, Mice Elizabeth MrKean, % 

At Worcester, Mr Jotin © Parker. 31 

At Orange. Mee Mary A Jennings 2 

At New Belford, Mere Poete G& Perkins, Th 
ton, B Mere Margaret K Bieernore 
At Rirtunomd. Me Mier Mary A Aieunsnier. 6% 
At Wileemeburg, L 1, Mere Eune Jou, 





Mre Kether 6 
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‘Mabett a 





Mre Mary 













































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WINTER. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


‘ Where are you going, old man, old man? 
Whither art going so fast?” 
“Tam hurrying on to the waiting North, 
To blow there a right good blast: 
Not from a merry bugie’s throat, 
Not from a silver flute ; 
But the sturdy piping of four stout winds 
Will give them a wild salute, 
I reck— 
Will give them a wild salute!” 


** What have you there, old Winter, say? 
What have you there in your sack, 
So ancient, I ween that a hundred years 
It has hung at your crooked back ?”* 
** A sample of snow from the sunless isle, 
And frost from the frigid zone : 
And hail from the heart of a frozen cloud, 
And ice from the Alps’ white throne, 
I bear— 
And ice from the Alps’ white throne.” 


‘* Your locks are grizzled, your beard is gray, 

Your lips are shrivelled and thin; 

There never was blood in your hollow cheeks, 
Or flesh “neath your wrinkled chin ; 

Your eyes, they burn to my very heart; 
Your grasp, though kindly, is cold; 

There ’s a gleam of sun in your chilling smile: 
Your errand is death, I am told, 

Old man— 

Your errand is death, I am told! 


Do you come to rifle the beggar's cot 
Of his crust of mould-blue bread ’— 
Or palsy the limbs of the friendless babe, 
That hath neither a home nor bed? 
Do you come to level the stately oak 
At the feet of the lordly sire, 
Whose princely halls, when the feast is spread, 
Shine bright with the blazing fire: 
And cheeks 
Grow red by the blazing fire?’’ 


“* Neither for one nor all of these 

I travel my cheerless way ; 

Neither in toil for man’s miseries 
Has my hoary head grown gray. 

Not to rifle the beggar’s home, 
Or stiffen his body old; 

Not to palsy the friendless child, 
Do I pipe with my stout winds cold— 

And pierce 

With my four stout winds so cold. 


‘For I ever hie to the proud man’s home, 
And gaze through his curtains red 
On his hearth—0O,. bravely the white coals glow, 
While the beggar lies stiff and dead! 
I whistle and wail with my piping shrill, 
I tell of the freezing poor ; 
But the rich man fastens his grasping heart, 
As he bolts his mansion door, 
With gola— 
As with iron he bars his door. 


‘*T am sent by the Lord of the seasons here, 

To plant in the human soul 

A seed that may grow, if the heart be warm, 
At northern or southern pole. 

But my harvesting, it is slow and thin; 
Full crops, they are rareties ; 

For, O, in this waste of golden sin, 
There are meagre charities !— 

Alas, 

There are meagre charities!” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE RECLAIMED. 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tne reader who, with Byron, “likes to be 
particular in dates,” can consult the file of the 
London Times in the Boston Athenxum, if he 
desires to ascertain the exact date of the first 
performance of ‘“ Benedict” by M 

After witnessing that performance I walked 
towards home, talking with a friend of the excel- 
lencies of the witching Mrs. Waylett as “ Bea- 
trice,” and measuring and comparing the mimic 
scenes of the drama with their actual prototypes 
in real life. Near the Bank I parted with my 
companion, whose residence was in Finsbury 
Square, and I crossed London Bridge alone. 

The clock of “St. George’s in the East,” 
struck one as I passed on the other side of the 
street, and as my head was turned looking across 
the road, and up at the church tower, I was sud- 
denly accosted by a female who, stepping before 
me, asked me if I would tell her the way to Lon- 
don Bridge. 

Her voice was filled with melody, and as the 





agination of the reader must measure the actual 
time. Iremembered that I was near the dwell- 
ings of the worst characters in London. In the 
alleys and courts and dens of Kent Street on one 
side of the road, and Mint Street on the other, 
the refuse of the dregs of the population of mod- 
ern Babylon have their miserable homes. Then 
close to the great thoroughfares, one of the main 
arteries to the great heart of commerce, through 
which Kent and Surrey and Sussex pour their 
traffic and their trade, here is the modern “ Al- 
satia”’ of London; and here ,driven from Rat- 
cliffe Highway, by the construction of the Black- 
wall Railway, and from the “Slums” of St. 
Giles, by the improvements in New Oxford 
Street ; here—the modern Ishmelites whose hand 
is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them—here herd like wolves. 

There was no policeman near, and I perceived 
that I must either lose my watch or enter into a 
personal conflict. Still holding the girl’s wrist, 
I drew a pistol from the breast pocket of my 
coat, and watched for the approach of the pick- 
pocket’s confederate. I had not to wait long. 
If I had been superstitious, I should have fan- 
cied that an evil spirit had sprung from the 
ground, as a tall, large man, mysteriously and 
suddenly started up before me. The wall of 
houses on my right hand did not appear to offer 
any opening from which he could have emerged. 
And yet it was certain that from that wall of 
houses he must have come. Doors and window- 
shutters were there in the long regularity of re- 
spectability, that marks a rich street in a popu- 
lous city; yet I felt assured that in that long row 
of respectability, there must be some opening for 
rascality ; and even whilst I was waiting and 
watching for the expected assault, I wondered 
whence the attacker could have so suddenly pre- 
cipitated himself. I had walked by daylight 
many hundred times along that great public 
thoroughfare, yet I had never observed any lane, 
alley or opening from the main street near where 
I was standing. There was no appearance of 
poverty in the apparel of the man, or in that of 
the girl. Both were well dressed, and with a 
neatness that had nothing of the “flash” or the 
“swell.” And as my glance travelled rapidly 
from one to the other, I called to mind many 
stories of gentle highwaymen and _ illustrious 
pickpockets. 

But in the immeasurably short instant that 
sufticed for what has taken some time to narrate, 
I observed a pale and scareely perceptible gleam 
of light, only a little less,dark than the high walls 
of the houses on my right hand, that evidently 
marked a doorway, and I formed a conclusion 
that the man was employed in one of the large 
warehouses or stores. This idea lessened my 
dread of a desperate attack. 

Retaining the girl’s wrist firmly in the grasp 
of my left hand, I jerked her sharply to one side 
and stepped forward towards the man, who, sur- 
prised at seeing his confederate detained, hesi- 
tated and drew back. My advance placed me 
opposite the opening to which I have referred, 
and I then perceived that it was a long, low, niur- 
row, and covered passage, on a level with the 
shops, and under the first floor of one of the 
houses; and that it led into a labyrinth of 
wretchedness, known as “ The Den.” 

The disagreeable reflection caused by this dis- 
covery was interrupted by the man, who bran- 
dished a short bludg' as he exclaimed with a 
great oath: 

“Now, then, young man, what do you want 
with that young woman ?” 

Theld the girl fast in my grasp, and kept her 
at arm’s length, as I raised my pistol to a level 
with the man’s breast, and drew back the ham- 
mer with my thumb. The click of the tumbler 
of the lock sounded sharp and clear, and the 
girl exclaimed : 

“ O, do not fire here, sir! 
and let us go.” 

The man not expecting and not prepared for 
such a resistance, threw up his hand, as men do 
to defend the face, and in the sudden movement 
knocked off his hat. As he was facing the street 
lamp, which was behind me, I saw his features 
plainly, whilst mine were concealed in the shade 
from him. I recognized a man who only two 
years before had been my fellow-student at Ox- 
ford, and I exclaimed in astonishment and 
sorrow: ‘ Henry Sterling!” 

At this instant, the iron heel of a policeman, 





, 


Take your watch, 





light of the gas lamp behind me d full 
upon her , the extr y loveli- 
ness of her features and complexion almost 
startled me, and I did not immediately reply to 
her question. The girl—she was quite a girl, 
and little more than a child—observed my sur- 
prise, and throwing back her graceful head, and, 
shaking her golden tresses, her white teeth abso- 
lutely sparkling in the gaslight as she laughed, 
she said: 

“Do you think me pretty? Would you like 
me for a sweetheart?” And at the, same time 
she quickly came towards me, and adroitly 
placed her hand upon my waist. 

Every doubt as to her character at once van- 
ished, and I stepped aside and endeavored to pass 
on. The girl nimbly kept her place before me. 
I felt her fingers in my waistcoat pocket, and I 
caught her wrist. She uttered a sharp, low, 
plaintive sound. It was not the whistle of a 
man, nor the scream of a bird, nor the cry of any 
animal. It was a clear, ringing tone, that would 
be heard in the thunder of a tempest, the roar of 
a waterfall, or the rambling of all the wagons in 
London. I knew it. It was the call of the 
London female pickpocket to her male confed- 
erate. In the stillness of the night it reverberated 
from side to side, and from roof to basement of 
every house, along the four roads that met each 
other at St. George’s church. 

I saw that my watch was in the girl’s hand. 
In the short instant that she had delayed me, she 
had separated the watch from the chain that held 
it. If she had been dexterous in her profession, 
she would have taken the watch from my pocket 
without exciting my suspicion, and without dis- 
turbing the watch-guard. I perceived that she 
was only a beginner at the trade of “ nimming 
and foisting.” 

Some minutes are occupied in the description 
of thoughts that do not fill a second. The im- 








ping with a slow and equal pace upon the 
stone flags of the pavement, was heard ap- 
proaching. 1 uncocked my pistol, returned it to 
my pocket, and dropped the wrist of the gurl, 
who quietly returned my watch to me. Neither 
of us spoke, until the policeman, turning the 
shade of his bull’s-eye lantern, which was 
strapped to his waist, threw the glare of its 
bright light upon each of our faces alternately. 
He said “ good-night,” walked on a few steps, 
stopped, and drew himself up in the attitude of 
a soldier at “ attention.” 

“ This is very dreadful, Sterling,” I said. 

“Hush,” he replied, “ here comes the police 
relief, let them go by, and I will speak to you.” 

The sergeant’s party of police approached in 
single file. The policeman was relieved by 
another, and the party marched on. As they 
were passing by Henry Sterling, a man in plain 
clothes who accompanied them, stepped sharply 
up to him, caught him by the collar, and said : 

“ Hulloa, Nimble Ned, you're wanted.” 

“Halt,” the sergeant exclaimed, and the 
police stopped. 

“ What's up now ?” said Henry Sterling. 

The man in plain clothes answered, “ We 
have nibbed Springheeled Jack—he has split. 
You have had a short run, but it has been a 
merry one. Your time’s up.” 

“The deuce it is! Well, what can’t be cured 
must be endured. He who lies down with dogs, 
gets up with fleas. Come and see me in the jug, 
sissy, will you? Good night, Mr. Jones. I al- 
ways said that I would see the world, and now 
my grateful and considerate country will pay the 
expenses of my voyage to the antipodes. I sup- 
pose it’s a case of New South Wales, ch, 
sergeant?” 

Whilst Henry Sterling, known to the police 
as Nimble Ned, was speaking, a policeman hail 


slipped handcuffs on to his wrists. There was 





no fuss on one side, and no resistance upon the 
other. The policeman was quiet, and Henry 
Sterling was unruffied. At a sign from the ser- 
geant, two policemen put each an arm under the 
arm of Henry Sterling, the word, “ Quick 
march,” was given, and the police marched away 
with their prisoner. The girl and I were left 
together. 

“You are very young; do you like the life 
you are leading ?” I said. 

“ Ah, no, you would pity me if you knew my 
story. And perhaps—yes, I think, O, yes, Iam 
sure—that if you can you will help me. My 
home is in the direction that you are going. If 
you will let me, O, do !—do let me walk by your 
side, and tell you my short history !” 

The girl's large, dark blue eyes were filled with 
tears, and she clasped her hands together in 
earnest entreaty, 

“Come, then, poor wanderer from virtue, and 
may Heaven bless my efforts, and enable me to 
save you. I will hear your story.” 

Side by side we walked together towards 
Kennington. 

“Tell me your name ?” 

“Tsabel Ranson. Do youknow Northampton ?” 

“No, I have not been in that part of England.” 

“ There is a great trade in shoes, and many 
hundred hands are employed at work for the 
London market. But very low wages are given, 
and the people there, as in other parts of Eng- 
land, look to London as the great pay office, 
where good wages are always to be obtained. 
Country girls now-a-days know very well that 
London is not paved with gold, but they believe 
that gold is to be gained by the same labor that 
in the country brings in only coppers. The 
wish of every country drudge is that she may see 
London. Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly. Go on.” 

“So that when awwoman—her name is Offal 
—came to our village to engage shoe-binders, she 
easily induced half a dozen of the prettiest girls 
—alas, I know that I am pretty !—to accept her 
offers. I, with others, came to London; with 
them I was deceived, betrayed and ruined. Mrs. 
Offal did not want us for shoe-binders! Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, my poor girl, I understand too well. 
But were not you yourself to blame ?” 

“1 was, I was, and Mrs. Offal defends herself 
by telling me that all I have done, I have done 
willingly. Alas, sir! like a man who willingly 
starts to run down a steep hill, 1 am now unable 
to check my headlong descent. O, help me, 
sir! Stay me, do not let me tumble into the 
horrible abyss of shame and guilt and misery, 
that I see yawning before me. Help me, sir! I 
am young, not eighteen, only just , Sir. 
Sir, can I not be saved? 1 would be honest.” 

“Why do you not return home? <A_parent’s 
love can never die. Affection bursts the chains 
of anger. Upon a mother’s breast, and in a 
father’s arms, the tears of a repentant child fall 
like dew upon a mx: Why do you not 





return home ?” ‘ 

The girl drew her % proudly and 
stopped. ‘ 

“ Sir, Lam too ? ig and boast- 
ful I left home, full o hope for myself, and of 
scorn for my less enterprising “ompanions of the 
village. How can I return there? I had better 
die! Heaven has mercy, when earth gives only 
punishment. What cansuch a wretch as I have 
to do in the virtuous village of my father? How 
can I look into the faces of my little sisters, who 
have knelt and learned their prayers from me ? 
No, sir, I will return successful, or I will die un- 
recognized, if not unremembered !” 

“Poor girl, poor girl! Such is human nature 
—proud and humble, weak and strong! And 
where is Mrs. Offal ?” 

“Tam lodging with her. O, she is very re- 
spectable!’” The girl’s lip curled in mockery. 
“O, she is very respectable! She has a respect- 
able lodging house, and her lodgers pay their 
rent regularly, or else she takes their clothes, and 
then there are the streets, and the unions, and 
the jails!’ Do you understand? Towe her rent, 
and if it is not paid to-morrow, she will take all 
I have, and then I—I—I—” 

Isabel clasped her hands upon her forehead, 
and cried : 

“O, sir, help me! 


You do not look at me as 
other men look at me. You do not think me 
lost? Not altogether lost? I am not left with- 
out hope,am 1? Ah, I amvery young. I may 
yet save myself. Again an honest girl I may 
look into my father’s face, and lay my head upon 
my mother’s breast, arid then I will weep and 
they will welcome me.” 

I took her hand in mine, and between mine I 
held them up to heaven, and there in the open 
street, I, a Christian clergyman, and she a night- 
walker, as our tears fell together, prayed to him 
who never turned away an earnest prayer. We 
walked on in silence, until at the corner of a 
street, Isabel said : 

“Here is Mrs. Offal’s, it is No. 30 in this 
street.” 

“ Can I see her?” 

“Have you money? I do not know anything 
that money cannot do in London.” 

“Good-night! I will be at Mrs. Offal’s at 10 
o'clock to-morrow.” 

Isabel Ranson took @ situation as housemaid 
in a gentleman’s family. Mrs. Offal gave her a 
character! Four years passed. I travelled in 
many countries, but although I often thought of 
Isabel Ranson, I did not hear of her. 

Four years after I had met her opposite St. 
church, I was staying at the Royal 
Hotel, Plymouth, during a contested election. 
The town was in great excitement, and frequent 
street fights occurred between the supporters of 
the It was said that prize- 
fighters were brought from London, and many 
of the worst characters of the metropolis took an 
active part in the proceedings. 

One day one of the waiters told me that a ser- 
vant in livery wished to deliver a note to me 
The servant came into my room, and said that 
his mistress, Lady Underwood, requested an 
answer to the note which he had given me. I 


, 
George’s 


rival candidates. 





read the note : 





“ Lady Underwood presents her compliments 
to the Rev. Josiah Jones, and requests an inter 
view at Mr. Jones's earliest convenience. Imme- 
diately, if possible.” 

“And pray,” said I, “who is Lady Un- 
derwood ?” 

“ The widow of General Sir George Under- 
wood, who died nearly a year ago.” 

I accompanied the servant. A handsome 
carriage with a splendid pair of horses waited for 
me. I was taken to a large house, and was 
shown into a beautifully-farnished drawing-room. 
Presently a lady in black, but not in a widow's 
cap, entered the apartment. She was so beauti- 
ful that I could have fallen at her feet, as at the 
realization of a long dream of female loveliness. 

“Isabel Ranson !"" I exclaimed. 

Isabel came to me, took my hand in hers, 
raised it to her lips, kissed it, and as she sat 
down on a footstool beside *me, murmured, as a 
tear fell on my hand : 

“My preserver and my friend !” 

Reader, Isabel was not twenty-two years old, 
and I was not more than thirty. Was not this 
recognition pleasant? Heaven knows that I de 
not expect gratitude. When I perform a good 
action I do it because it is my duty, and because 
it affords me pleasure. 1 do not sell kindness for 
a price. I give it, a free gift, to be registered, if 
at all, not in the debtor and creditor account of 
this world, but in the record of human frailty 
and the register of forgiveness in another. Let 
a man once feel the tear of another's gratitude on 
his check, or upon his hand, and he will never 
do an unkind act again. 

Isabel Ranson was Lady Underwood. Old 
General Underwood had fallen in love with his 
pretty housemaid. Isabel was prudent, and the 
old general had married her. The world calls 
this an honorable match, the church sanctions it, 
the law allows it, and if—O, that (/—if the con- 
ditions gf the contract are fulfilled, Heaven 
ratifies it. During the six months that she had 
been a wife, Isabel did perform her part «f the 
contract, and when the old general died, he left 
her his fortune. 

“ And now,” said Isabel, throwing herself into 
a large arm-chair, “now I must tell you why I 
sent for you. Do you remember Henry Sterling 
—Nimble Ned ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“He isin Plymouth. He was sentenced to 
three years’ penal servituae. He has served his 
time. He has recognized me, and he insists that 
I shall marry him.” 

“ And do you love him?” 

“Love him? Ah, no! To him I owe the 
degradation from which you rescued me. I 
never loved him. He betrayed me treacherousty, 
and deceived me devilishly. How can I do other- 
wise than hate him?” 

“Then do not marry him.” 

“ He threatens me.” 

“ Hand him over to the police.” 

Isabel drew a long sigh, and after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, she rose from her chair, and 
said : ; 

“T will follow your advice. Come, have 
some luncheon. Do you admire my taste in 
furniture ?” 

And then her white and perfect tapering 
fingers, loaded with jewels, rested upon my arm. 
I felt flushed, heady, and bewildered, as I was led 
along that magnificent drawing-room by Isabel, 
the night-walker of St. George's in the East. 





That evening I had an engagement at the 
Yacht Club, and I walked round by the lime- 
stone quarries. The moon was near the full, but 
dark masses of clouds floated heavily in the 
heavens, and threw their gloomy shadows upon 
the rocks and stones that lay irregularly in heaps 
about the quarries. The beauties of the scenery 
were obscured in gloom, and my own feelings 
took a melancholy tone from the sombre night, 
as I mused over the chances against the happi- 
ness of Isabel, Lady Underwood. 

My reveries were interrupted by a sharp cry— 
I remembered it—it was the call of the female 
pickpocket to her confederate, and I looked 
round with that sort of sweet titillation of 
ill-natured pleasure that one feels at seeing 
another suffer the ills that one has one’s-sclf un- 
dergone. The cry was repeated, and was followed 
by a call for help, in a woman's voice. 

Gazing steadily in the direction of the sound, 
I perceived two figures negr the edge of the lime- 
stone quarries; and there was sufficient light for 
me to distinguish that there were a man and a 
woman struggling together. 

I ran forward, and before the man was aware 
of my approach, I seized him by the throat, and 
got my knuckles between his neck-handkerchief 
and neck, and under his ear. The man turned 
his face towards me at the instant that the clouds 
passed from before the moon, and I was again 
face to face with Henry Sterling. 

He instantly grappled me, and with a farious 
oath wrenched himself clear of his neck-hand- 
kerchief, which came off his throat and reree'ned 
inmy hand. Henry Sterling was a larger and a 
stronger man than I. 

“Always my evil genius, Jones!” he ex- 
claimed, again swearing. ‘“ Always my evil 
genips, and an omen of disappointment. Ha, 
ha, my fine fellow, to-night shall settle our ac- 
count, and wipe out a long score. 
not leave this place alive.” 


You shall 


We were near the brink of the quarry, which | 


was cut away some eighty feet perpendicularly 
Towards this terrific precipice he tried to drag 
me. Inch by inch and foot by foot I perceived 
that I was approaching a dreadful death. 


not dare expend my breath by screaming, anu’? 





doggedly and in silence resisted his fierce en- 
deavors to destroy me. He had dragged me 
within five feet of the brink. Then with his 
strong arms round me, he lifted me and threw 
me from him. 
of limestone, and in an insiant his knee was 
apon my chest, and his long fingers round my 
throat. My eyes were starting from their sock- 
ets, my temples were bursting, respiration was 
suspended, and I looked up into the bright, clear 
moon, a4 I believed, for the last time. An opaque 
substance passed before it, and crashed on Hen- 


ry Sterling's head. His hand relaxed its hold 
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I did | 


I fell with my head over the edge | 





upon my throat, he fell forward over the brink of 
the quarry, threw out his long arms, shipped 
down, and dropped heavily upon the rocks below 


me. A soft hand grasped mine, and with the as 


sistance of Lady Underwood, 1 raised myself 
from my perilous situation . 

Then Isabel told me that, anxious to avoid a 
public scandal, she had given Heary St rling « 
private meeting, in the hope that she could indace 
him to leave the country. But Sterling, mad 
dened by drink, had radely assaulted her, and 
Lady Underwood had saved my life by hurling 
the mass of limestone that had killed Henry 
Sterling 





| The next day the body was found, and a cor 
ner’s inquest brought in a verdict of accidental 
death, supposing that Sterling had fallen into the 
quarry. 
It has been said that 
“ Every fault a tear may clalef, 
Except an erring sister's shame.’ 

Bat Isabel, no longer young, yet in the full ripe- 
ness of womanly beauty, with a heart softened by 
a grateful recollection «f hr own revival to 
virtue, exercises an honest benevolence towards 
her fallen but not altogether 
fellow-creatures. 


guilt-crushed 





THE PITCHER PLANT. 


There is not, perhaps, among the numerous 
examples that occur of the provident economy of 
nature, in the vegetable parg of creation, a more 
| remarkable instance of contrivance adapted to 
circumstances, and of means suited to the end, 
than what is displayed in the pitcher plant. Be- 
ing the inhabitant of a tropical climate, and 
found on the most dry and stony situations, na- 
ture has furnished it with the means of an ample 
supply of moisture, without which it must wither 
and perish. To the footstalk of cach leg, near 
its base, is attached a kind of bag, shaped like a 
ome of the same consistence and color as the 
jeaf in the early stage of its growth, but chang- 
ing with age to a reddish purple. It is girt round 
with an oblique band or hoop, and covered with 
a lid neatly titted, and movable on a kind of 
hinge or strong fibre, which, passing over the 
handle, connects the vessel with the leaf. By the 
shrinking or contracting of this fibre, the lid is 
| drawn open whenever » & weather is sowery, or 
dew falls, which would appear to be just the con- 
trary of what usually happens in nature—though 
the contraction, probably, is occasioned by the 
hot and dry atmosphere—and the expansion 
does not take place till the moisture has fallen 
and saturated the pitcher. When this is the 
case, the cover falls down, and it closes so firmly 
as to prevent any evaporation trom taking place. 
The water having gradually absorbed through 
the handle into the footstalk of the leaf, gives 
vigor to the leaf itself, and sustenance to the 
plant. As soon as the pitchers are exhausted, 
the lids again open to admit whatever moisture 
may fall; and when the plant has produced its 
seed, and the dry season fairly sets in, it withers, 
with all the covers of the pitchers standing open. 
—Mercury. 





: 
THE SCAVENGER’S DAUGHTER. 

The following is the origin of the term “ Seav- 
enger’s Daughter,” as’ applied to an instrument 
of torture: In the reign of Henry VILL, Sir 
William Shevington, a lieutenant of the ‘Tower, 
immortalized himself by the invention of a new 
engine of torture, called Skevington’s Lrons, or 
Skevington’s Daughter, which was known and 
dreaded for a century afterwards under the cor- 
rupted name of the Scavenger’s Daughter. By 
the Commons’ Journal (14th May, 1704), it ap- 

rs that at that time ac was appointed 
y the House of Commons to inquire as to the 
state of a dungeon called “ Little 7 "in the 
Tower. The Committee reported that “ they 
found in Little Ease, in the ‘Tower, an engine of 
torture, devised by Mr. Skevington, some time 
lieutenant of the Tower, called Skevington’s 
Daughter ; and that the place itself was very 
loathsome and unclean, and not used for a long 
time either for a prison or other cleanly purpose.” 
This instrument appears to have rolled and con- 
tracted the body into a ball until the head and 
feet met together, and forced the blood to ooze 
from the hands and feet, and frequently from the 

nostrils and mouth.—Notes and (Queries. 

~-—e———,—- 
OLD WINTER. 

Every morning I pay my old Winter a visit: 
in fine weather he breakfasts in the garden arbor 
with his wife ; and then 1 must always settle the 
dispute between them about the cream upon the 
milk. Then he ascends his dovecot, big as he 
is; he mast stoop to the ground, a hundred 
msg flutter about him, alight upon his head, 
breast, body and legs; tenderly he squints at 
them, and for very friendliness he cannot whistle, 
so he begs me, “ O, pray whistle !”” then hundreds 
more come tumbling in from without, with 
whistling wings, cooing and fluttering about him ; 
then he is happy, and would like to compose 
music which should sound exactly so. As Win- 
ter is & real Colossus, he forms a tolerable picture 
of the Nile, round which a little race crawls, and 
| I cowering near him like the Sphinx, a great 
basketfal of vetches and peas upon my head. 
Then Marcello’s psalms are sung—music which 
at this moment harmonizes with my feelings; its 
character is firm and commanding ; one cannot 
exalt it by expression ; it does not allow of man- 
agement; one may be happy to have the strength 
| which the spirit of this music demands.—J/ad- 
| ame Bretano to Goethe. 














ALICE CARY. 

The London Literary Gazette says of Alice 
Cary’s Picture’s of Country Life: “ It is a great 
power that Alice Cary shows; and we hope that 
| she will not exhaust herself too soon, and com- 
| press into a few pages the subject, thoughts and 
beauties that would well expand into volumes 
Every tale in this book might be selected as evi- 
dence of some new beauty or unhackneyed grace 
There is nothing feeble, nothing vulgar, and 
above all, nothing unnatural or melodramatic 
To the analytical sabtilty and marvellous natural- 
neas of the French school of romanve, she has 
added the purity and idealization of the home 
affections and home life belonging to the Eng- 
lish; giving to both the American nechness of 
color and vigor of outline, and her own individ 
ua! power and loveliness. [tis a book which 
onale to have an isnmense enccess, for it is fall of 
| force and beauty, and without a tainted poge or 

an equivocal thought thronghout. We hope, 
| and venture to predict for it a warm welcome in 
England, and a large and appreciative circle of 
| admiring readers.” 





EE 
SPIRITS OF MUSIC. 
| Whence do they come, these — of music? 
| From out the human breast! He bebolde bim- 

self, the master; this is the power which cites the 
| spirit. It rises up from the endicas depths of the 
internal, and they look keenly at one another 
(the master and ‘the epirit) ; thie i inspiration , 
so the divine «pint looks apon nature —throagh 
this she blossoms. Oat of the spar’, ossome 





spirits; they entwine with one another, they 
stream forth, they drink in one am her, they 
hear one another, their dance  tmegr. form «=e 


| do not see them; we perceive them, and ea yoet 


vurselves to ther heaven!y r, weal in 
ing we submit to an infecmer Wank | 


This is masi¢ !—Dretane 


ne 
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STORM ON THE LAKES. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





CHAPTER L. 


“ White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is Hope's last gleam in man’s extremity.” 

Tre night was dark and tempestuous. The 
winter wind roamed in wildest fury over land 
and sea—now whistling and shricking, like a 
thousand fiends, over hill, through valley, and 
among the forests along the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

The lakes—those inland seas—felt the power 
of the gale on that winter’s night. From far 
away, over leagues and leagues of water, it hur- 
ried on its mad career, piling up wave on wave 
and bearing them wildly on toward the shores ; 
struggling in terrible might with many a gallant 
bark—tossing them hither and thither like the 
pebbles cast up on the low, rocky beach. 

In the city of Chicago, the hurry and bustle of 
the busy day was over. The deserted streets 
were free to the sweep of the storm, which came 
with loud cries alike to the draperied windows of 
the rich and the unsheltered casements of the 
poor. Within, groups gathered around blazing 
hearthstones; without, the glare of the street 
lamps cast a cold gleam on the black night. 
The shivering watchman was fain to seek the 
shelter of his box; and anon, some late home- 
ward goer hastened onward, buttoning his coat 
collar closely about his throat, breasting the 
sleet that was beginning to pierce the cold win- 
try air. 

The city clock had struck eleven, when a 
young man emerged from the door of a large 
limestone warehouse near the wharves, and, 
drawing his furred collar about his face, pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards his home in another quar- 
ter of the city. Threading the deserted streets, 
he turned into a narrower one, and, entering a 
court, he gained the steps of a neat brick house 
at its head, where his summons at the bell-pull 
specdily was answered, and he shook the snow 
from his feet in the hall. 

“O, George, Iam so glad you have come!” 
was his mother’s greeting, as she opened the 
door of the parlor. “Do you hear anything of 
the schooner? You are so late, I thought she 
might have got in!” 

“No, mother; no news yet. The despatch I 
received this morning stated that she had left 
Buffalo, and would probably be here to-night; so 
I waited at the wharf, in hopes she would arrive. 
But the storm has probably beaten her off!’ 

“O, my son, on the coast to-night, in this 
dreadful storm! And Mrs. Mallory shuddered 
and covered her face with her hands, while her 
son walked the floor of the little parlor in 
agitation. 

“@O, heaven! If Paul is on the lake to-night, 
in this driving northeaster, only One ean save 
him! What do you think, my son? Your 
father surely knows the dangers of a gale on the 
lake too well to tempt its fury?’ And Mrs. 
Mallory laid her hand appealingly on her son’s 
arm, arresting him in his rapid walk. 

“Let us not fear, mother!” he replied, calm- 
ing himself by a strong effort of will, and con- 
quering his own alarm, from regard to her 
fears. “Certainly, father knows the dangers of 
such a trip, and, I dare say, he has put back, or 
has managed to keep off shore. It is indeed a 
terrible night; but we will not borrow trouble. 
We shall smile at our fears to-morrow night, 
when, I trust, he will be with us. Calm your- 
self, mother!’ And he drew her to aseat by the 
glowing grate. 

The furnishing of their little parlor was sim- 
ple, yet tasteful. No gilded mirrors, or costly 
furniture shone in the firelight; but neatness, 
comfort, and a certain degree of elegance pre- 
vailed. In the centre of the room stood a small 
table covered with books, and with a cheerful 
solar lamp lighting up the bright carpet and 
crimson curtains and a few choice engravings on 
the wall. 

Mrs. Mallory was a lady-like and delicate wo- 
man, with traces of early beauty still visible in 
her face. She had married Paul Mallory when 
young. In her childhood, he had been her play- 
mate; in later years, he was her protector. They 
had removed from the east when Chicago was 
still a young city; and, though he had met with 
many vicissitudes of fortune, yet affluence seemed 
likely to crown his efforts. The schooner in 
which he sailed, was his own vessel; and he was 
engaged quite largely in the transportation of 
lumber from the northern extremity of the lake 
to Buffalo for the eastern trade. 

George Mallory was scarcely twenty-two, the 
only son of his parents. Yet his frank and 
manly countenance, the firm and decided curve 
of his lips, the keen expression of his eyes, 
showed that already he had matured beyond his 
years. And this was the case; for the cares of 
his mother’s household, devolving upon him 
during his father’s long absences, had given him 
the experience of one far older. 

As the mother and son sat in silence, listening 
to the storm which shook the house and brought 
the hoarse murmur of the lake waters up to 
their ears, the parlordoor opened, and a young 
and lovely girl of eighteen, clad in a wrapper, 
and bearing a nightdamp, glided in, 

“What, Annie! up yet!’ said George Mal- 
lory, rising and drawing a chair for her near the 
grate. 

“Yes, 
storm. 


George. I could not sleep in this 
The thought that perhaps uncle’s vessel 
might be on the shore, was constantly before me. 
You will let me join your anxious vigils!" And 
his young cousin and betrothed, Anuie Bradley, 
sat down near the two watchers. 

The young man’s heart thrilled at this mani- 
festation of tender feeling in the young and care- 
free girl; but he affected to smile at her uneasi- 
and bade her seek her slumber. 






; if you and aunt persist in watching the 


i" 








night through, I must be permitted to be with | 


vou. God grant that uncle’s vessel is not on the 


lake to-night!" And she shuddered as a wild 


blast shook the windows val how led away down 
the court. 

“Amen!” said Mrs. Mallory, fervently; 
though her pale and anxious face revealed her 
fears 

But few words escaped the young man’s lips ; 
but when, an hour later, he sat beside the fire, 
with sweet Annic’s young head drooping drow- 
sily on his shoulder—gazing thoughtfully into 
his mother’s pale countenance—by the anxious 
lines about his lips and the expression of his eye, 
as, ever and anon, when a fiercer blast whirled 
by, he raised his head to listen, might be read his 
solicitude for the parent who, perchance, even 
then, might be at the mercy of the midnight 
tempest. And many a fervent prayer arose from 
that fireside to Him who holds the seas in the 
hollow of his hand, to guard and guide the be- 
loved one safely to their arms. 

But still the storm raged more wildly ; and the 
northeaster tramped like a giant over the chill 
waters of Lake Michigan, and hurled angry bil- 
lows high up on the line of the low and marshy 
shore. 





CHAPTER II. 


“The ship works hard; the seas run high ; 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, og eye 
A wild and shifting lig 
Hard at the pumps! the ea - gainii 


fast! 
Lighten the ship! The devil rode that 


last !°? 

Tne day was drawing to a close, when a 
large and trim-built topsail schooner, with all 
sails set, went careering across the waters of 
Lake Michigan. Two-thirds of the expanse had 
already been traversed, and she was hastening on, 
eager to find a port before the fierce gale from 
the clouds which all day had been gathering 
thick and dun in the sky, should burst upon her. 
As darkness came down and blotted out the line 
of the horizon, the black pall gathered thicker, 
and the chill northeast wind, wet with spray, 
came ploughing up the waters, heaping them 
into great billows like the waves of the ocean. 

Nothing had escaped the watchful eye of the 
captain, as he walked the deck—now glancing up 
to the brooding sky, now turning his anxious 
gaze to the southwest, straining his vision to dis- 
cern some trace of the low shore-line. Sail after 
sail was hoisted, fluttering out to catch the full 
force of the stiff wind; the masts creaked and 
bent; and the gallant vessel left a foaming, 
snowy track behind, as she clove her way 
through the waters. 

It had been a more than ordinarily successful 
trip—that last which Captain Mallory had per- 
formed from Green Bay to Buffalo; and now, 
with the profits of his voyage, he was returning 
to the harbor of Chicago to lay by during the 
winter months, when the lake would be encased 
in its solid sheathing of ice. And now that his 
last trip of the season was made, Captain Mal- 
lory was anxious to gain port before the north- 
easter should break. 

Night brought down the long delaying, sullen 
‘storm upon the waters. Squalls of sleet and 
snow struck the schooner ; still she kept on her 
course, the captain expecting every moment to 
make some port. 

“No land ahead?” he queried anxiously of 
one of the men he had sent aloft. 

“No, sir. Nothing but Egyptian darkness!” 
was the reply. 

“ How is the bearing?” he cried, turning to 
the man at the wheel. 

“ West so’west, sir.” 

“ Does she carry herself good ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir! good and full.” 

Captain Mallory paced the deck in deep 
thought. For a short time he revolved the 
chances of their safety, with the schooner driving 
along before such a gale. 

“ Tt will not do to drive ahead at this rate,” he 
murmured. “ We shall all go to destruction to- 
gether, on some reef or island. I must alter 
her course. Call’em up to shorten sail!” he 
shouted to the officer on deck. Then going for- 
ward, he again sought to pierce the thick dark- 
ness for the outline of land. 

The cries of “Call the watch! 
shorten sail!” rang along the deck. 

While Captain Mallory still leaned over the 
rail, and before his orders could be executed, 
there came the startling cry: “ Breakers ahead !” 

“ Where away ?” rang out the captain’s voice, 
in thunder tones. 

“ Dead ahead, sir!” 
the driving wind. 

“Good heaven! this will never do!” And 
then, above the tempest, sounded the captain's 
voice through his trumpet: “ Stand by to ’bout 
ship !” 

‘Then followed the prompt execution of the 
order, as every man sprang to his station, and 
the heavy sails were swung round on the masts. 

“All ready, forward!” sounded from the fore- 
castle. 

“ Helm’s a-lee !” 

And now the vessel followed the lead of the 
helm, and slowly veered.round from her course. 
Bat her sails were stitfened with sleet ; and, after 
struggling a few moments, she began to lose 
steerage way. 


All hands 


was borne on the voice of 


“What's the matter? wont she come up?” 
thundered the captain from the quarter deck. 

“No, sir. Every sail and block is frozen, and 
the yards wont swing !"’ 

The schooner was now too near the surf to 
wear, and time would be lost in clearing away the 
frozen yards; and it was probable that, even 
then, the sails would not work. The captain 
therefore gave orders to the man at the wheel to 
head the schooner toward the shore, hoping to 
keep along at a safe distance from the breakers 
until he could discern some lighthouse signal— 
for, surely, they must be near some port. And 
now on dashed the vessel—parting the waters 
with its prow, and leaving a snowy wake behind. 








There suddenly came a lull in the storm, and | 


silence seized upon those on deck. The helms- 
man was tugging hard at his station; the sleet 
was fast congealing, and forming an icy carpet 
for the dex k; 


the captain stood at the weather 
rail, 


watching the bow of the schooner as it 
ploughed along. 

“ We'll weather it vet, if we are as far south 
as Ithink we are!” he said to the mate, who 


| long hours of 


——e 


came and stood beside him. 
tinued, in a lower tone, “if worst comes to 
worst, we must try our luck ata midnight swim 
in the Michigan!” 

Again the gale rose, and with redoubled fury. 
Between its voice and the hoarse rushing of the 
waters came the creaking of the overstrained 
wheel, the bending and swaying of spars, the rat- 
tling of frozen cordage and the icy sails as they 
flapped together, and the almost human groan 
of the vessel’s timbers as some giant wave-blow 
struck her sides. But still the embracing bil- 
lows carried her along in the grasp of their 
strong arms; still she swept on—on—to her 
doom ! 

“ Breakers ahead! close under our bow!"’ was 
shouted from the forecastle. 

“Hard a-port! Harder, for heaven's sake!” 
thundered Captain Mallory. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

But hardly had the words escaped the sailor's 
lips, ere, like a mad steed urged on by its rider, 
the schooner rushed to her fate. There was a 
terrible shock. Her timbers stove, the masts 
were snapped like reeds, every man was pros- 
trated on deck, and it was with difficulty that 
they retained their hold, while a great wave made 
a complete breach over the vessel. 

But amid qhis peril, Captain Mallory bore 
himself like true sailor. Encouraging his 
men, the small gun which the schooner bore was 
loaded, and report after report went rumbling 
toward the shore on the wings of the wind, 
startling men from their dozing by their cottage 
fires, and carrying a story of distress and ship- 
wreck in its booming tones. Well was it that 
that gun, rumbling sullenly over the waters of 
Lake Michigan, carried not its tale of terror to 
the watchers by the mariner’s fireside during all 
the long hours of that gloomy December night. 





CHAPTER III. 
* Riseth the winter's fun 


Still thunders the surf, 
And the ice lines the fant chip 
- But again shall that gallant shi 
Sail never more.” 

“?’Tis a wild night—a dreadful night!” ex- 
claimed old Farmer Benson to his wife, as they 
sat by a blazing wood fire in their little cabin, 
near the lake shore, listening to the sound of the 
wind and the beating of the waters against the 
foot of the cliff upon which their cottage stood. 

“ Yes, that it is!” said good Dame Benson, 
laying down her knitting and removing her 
spectacles. “This is just such a storm as we 
used to have down on the seacoast of old Maine ; 
the water roars just as the ocean used to. I de- 
clare, I hope no vessels are on the lake to-night! 
What do you think, father?” And an anxious 
look overspread her placid face. 

“ They’d make harbor somewhere before night- 
fall; the storm’s been brewing this six-and-thirty 
hours,” replied the farmg. ‘ No captain would 
risk it—but hark ! , that’s a gun, as sure 
as Tlive! A v on the reef!” And the 
old man sprang tof his feet, as adull, heavy boom 
came up to the ca%n» 

“Yes. The 1 Lord help the poor crew !”” 
cried Mrs. Benson, going to the window. 
“Another gun—and another! O, father, can’t 
something be done to save ’em? Can’t you 
send up a light, or something to keep up their 
poor hearts? And if their vessel keeps afloat 
till morning, they may be saved !” 

“ That’s what I have thought, Martha!” said 
Mr. Benson, putting on his storm-coat and tak- 
ing down his lantern and tarpaulin from the wall. 
“Call up the boys, while I get things ready, and 
signal ’em some way—though, God knows, their 
chances for rescue are small enough such a night 
as this!” 

And while Mrs. Benson was arousing her two 
sturdy sons, who slept in the little loft of the 
cabin, the old man brought from his cellar a few 
rockets, and, taking his nate, went out on the 
cliff. The boys app d almost i liately 
for they, too, had heard the guns from ‘- 
lake—and joined their father outside the cabin ; 
and presently a vivid and ruddy light was sent 
streaming up into the sky from the summit of 
the bluff. 

The signal was undoubtedly seen by the 
wrecked men, for in another moment their gun 
again sent forth its salien roar; and again a 
streaming rocket from the shore bade them not 
despair. But each party well knew that no help 
could come till the morning broke; nor even 
then, if the gale should not abate—for no boat 
could outride the mad waves—and their only 
hope lay in their vessel’s capability of enduring 
the night through. 

“Well, lads, it’s no use standing here, as I 
can see,” said the farmer. “ We've let ’em know 
we heard ’em—and when mornin’ comes, if our 
boat can stand the sea, we'll pull out to their 
help, if their vessel’s to be seen, Let us go in, 
now !” 

The surf thundered at the foot of the cliff; 
and every now and then the wind, tearing off the 
white caps of the waves, tossed them high up 
to the very spot where the farmer and his sons 
Nothing appeared in the thick darkness 
save the white flashing of the line of foam 
below. 

“ Yes, father, I suppose we'd best go in and 
wait till morning, though it’s hard to leave the 
poor fellows to this storm !”” answered one of the 
farmer’s sons, as they retraced their way to their 
cabin. 

“The vessel may stand it; the reef is low. 
Or, if she should go to pieces, the men may be 
Some of ‘em will 
escape, I have faith to believe,” said the farmer. 
“ Here, Martha, put all your lamps in the win- 
The sight of their shine may kindle hope 
in them poor fellows’ hearts !”” 

And so the lamps were blazing in the cabin 
windows, their cheerful flame shining far ont on 











stood. 


washed among the rocks. 


dows ! 


the darkness, and the dwellers in the cabin sat 


down to await the tardy dawn; while amid the 
blackness, cold and storm, the 


half-frozen crew of the schooner sent the voice of 


} their gun over the lake, realizing the while, as 





“Or,” he con- 


every fresh wave-stroke beat against their maimed 
vessel, that but a few planks lay between them 
and eternity. 

“If she holds together till daybreak, we shall 
be saved. And she may—for the schooner is 
staunch and strong as iron!" said Captain Mal- 


| lory, outwardly calm and firm, encouraging his 


| men. 


“TL know where we are—on the reef; and 
I believe the gale is going down. It doesn’t 
blow so hard as when we struck. Keep up stout 
hearts, my men! I believe we shall be saved! 


| Let us pray that we may sce our homes, our 


| 








| Annie!” 


wives and children again!” 

And there, amid the winter storm, the voice 
of prayer mingled with the hoarse notes of the 
wind; and the husky “amens” floated out on 
the waters of Lake Michigan. 





The morning broke bright and clear. The 
gale had abated, and the waves had spent their 
fury ; but still a heavy swell came rolling in 
from the northern waters, offering resistance to 
any boat which might put out. 

Farmer Benson and his sons were early on the 
cliff. Upon a low chain of rocks, at about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance, lay the hulk of a 
large schooner. The waves were beating upon 
it, breaking it up piece by piece; the masts had 
been washed away, and the dismantled rigging 
hung over the wreck. Far up on the forecastle, 
farthest from she water, were seen huddled to- 
gether the shivering forms of the crew. 

A consultation was held between Farmer Ben- 
son, his sons, and their neighbors who had been 
summoned to render assistance. Two large and 
stout fishing-boats were dragged down to the 
shore ; and the two young men, with others, vol- 
unteered to put out to the reef. But the swell 
was too strong; and as often as they ventured, 
were the boats hurled back upon the beach 
again. 

The shipwrecked crew were now seized with 
despair. Their vessel was fast breaking up—no 
boat could come to their aid—within sight of 
land, they must perish! Although advised by 
the captain to patiently abide their time, and put 
their trust in Him who had brought them 
through the perils of the night and would not 
surely desert them now, two of the crew re- 
solved to endeavor to gain the shore by swim- 
ming, and cast themselves into the waves—alas ! 
only to meet a speedy death on the freezing, icy 
flood, and to be cast ashore, stark and stiff, at 
the feet of the men who would, how gladly! 
have gone to their relief. 

The day advanced. The winter sun stood 
higher, casting a flood of glorious beams over 
the lake and shore ; but his rays could not warm 
the benumbed men on the wreck in whose hearts 
hope was near dying out. 

“T believe we are doomed, Grant!” said the 
captain at last, speaking in a low voice to his 


mate. ‘ They dare not put out for us in this 
heavy sea. But it wont do to let the men know 
it. 


We must keep up a show of courage before 
them !” 

“T believe, sir, they are trying to launch the 
boat again,” said the mate. 
They may reach us!” 

“Impossible, in this heavy swell!” replied the 
captain, gloomily, eyeing the boat which, just 
then, had entered the surf, propelled by the 
strong arms of Farmer Benson’s two sons, who 
had avowed that “ with freezing men under their 
very eyes, they could not stand there and see 
them die.” 

“You can’t reach the wreck, boys!” said Mr. 
Benson and his neighbors. 

“We'll try it!” they answered, hopefully. 
“At least, we can but make the attempt.” 

God sometimes favors the most daring under- 
takings, as he did that of those two noble young 
men., With hushed breath and beating hearts, 
the gazers on the shore and the men on the 
wreck watched their buffetings with the waters— 
now hurled back among the angry surf, now 
beating over the high billows, fighting their way 
by the sheer force of nerve and will. 

At last, thank God, the reef is gained! The 
boat navigates among the low, jutting rocks—the 
oar-strokes of those athletic arms bring it up 
close under the dismantled wreck—and the be- 
numbed men, with husky voices and heavy 
heart-throbs, slide down, one after another, till 
all are there—and then they put back for the 
shore. 

This passage is far less perilous—the swell of 
the incoming waves favors the heavily freighted 
boat—every oar-stroke tells—and now they rush 
through the surf, the boat’s keel grates upon the 
hard sand, and, thank God, they are saved ! 

Kind and busy hands were ready to adiiinister 
food, bring warm apparel, and kindle fires for the 
nourishment of those rescued men, in Farmer 
Benson's cabin on the cliff; and, certainly, no 
king upon his throne, or princes of the blood 
royal line, ever bore prouder hearts than the 
farmer and his two stalwart, noble sons, as they 
listened to the tearful expressions of gratitude 
which were rendered by Captain Mallory and 
his men. 


“They are, sir! 


And you may be sure, reader, that never more 
thankful tears gushed from human eyes than 
those with which Mrs. Mallory and her son 
greeted the return of the rescued husband and 
father, on the next night, when he stood among 
them at his own fireside. 

“Aud now we will have a festival! The wed- 
ding need no longer be deferred—hey, Annie ! 
What! blushing?” he said, playfully, as the 
young girl, who had crept near his side to listen 
to his recital of the dangers of the storm, blushed 
rosy red at this remark, and shyly withdrew her 
hand from George's earnest clasp. “ Yes, the 
wedding shall off New Year's 
said the captain, good-humoredly. 
believe all 


come night, 


sal | 
was father's 
And here he is again with you, 


you were waiting for, 
safe return! 
thank God!” 

Annie escaped from the parlor, whence she 
was soon followed by her lover; and the captain 
and his wife were left together. 

“©, Paul, such a terrible night!’ 
Mallory, still shuddering at the 


said Mrs 
thought of his 
recital, and sobbing on his breast. 

“ Yes, Mary, ‘twas terrible! 
known danger before 


I thought I had 


; but I never came so near 





| 


| chimney, 


~ 
é 


death as to only feel that a plank lay between 
me and eternity. I thought the matter over, 
and IT have 
decided that we can live comfortably, without 
1 shall live 


1 have had my 


coming up in the cars to-night; 


my following this life any longer 
at home with vou, in the future. 
last Storm ox tHe Lanes.” 


-_——-+ 
THIRTY THOUSAND POUND NOTE. 


An extraordinary affair happened about the 
year 1740. One of the directors of the Bank 
of England, a very rich man, had occasion for 
£30,000, which he was to pay as the price of an 
estate he had just bought To facilitate the 
matter, he carried the sum with him to the bank, 
and obtained for it a bank note. On his return 
home, he was suddenly called ont upon particu 
lar business ; he threw the note carelessly on the 
but when he came back, a few minutes 





| afte rwands, to lock it up, it was not to be found 
| No one had entered the room; he could not 

















therefore suspect any person. At last, after mac h 
ineffectual search, he was persuaded that it had 
fallen from the chimney into the fire, The 
director went to acquaint his colleagues with the 
misfortune that had happened to him ; and as he 
was known to be a perfectly honorable man, he 
was readily believed. It was only about twenty 
hours from the time that he ha deposited his 
money; they thought, therefore, that it would be 
hard to refuse his request for a second bill. He 
received it, upon giving an obligation to restore 
the first bill, if it ever should be found, or pay 
the money himself, if it should be presented by 
any stranger. About thirty years afterwards 
(the director having been dead, and his heirs in 
possession of his fortune), an unknown person 
presented the bill to the bank, and demanded 
payment. It was in vain that they mentioned 
to this person the transaction by which that bill 
was annulled ;. he would not listen to it; he 
maintained that it came from abroad, and in- 
sisted upon immediate payment. The note was 
payable to bearer; and turty thousand pounds 
were paid to him. The heirs of the director 
would not listen to any demands of restitution, 
and the bank was obliged to sustain the loss. It 
was discovered, afterwards, that an architect 
having pure’ hased the director's house, had taken 

it down, in order to build another upon the same 
spot, found the note in a crevice of the chimney, 
and made his discovery an engine for robbin Ly 
bank.—Francis’s History of the Bank of Eng 





THE HONEYMOON. 


Strange that she should take delight in such 
dissipations. She not three weeks married | How 
very little she must have of her husband's society. 
Now I should think the pleasantest way of spend- 
ing a honeymoon would be to get out of ev ery- 
body's way, and have a little peace and quiet, 
rambling ‘about at liberty and looking at pretty 
places together. But tastes differ; this is not 
Lisabel’s fancy, nor was hers the sort of marriage 
likely to make such a honeymoon desirable. She 
used to say she should get tired of the angel Ga- 
bricl, if she had him all to herself for four mor- 
tal weeks. —A Lise for a Lise. 








Bousetwite s Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Egg Sauce. 

Boil the eggs hard, cut them into dice, and put the 
pieces into melted butter. The yolk may, however, be 
crushed to a powder, and used to thicken the butter. Or, 
if amore savory sauce is required, boil two eggs hard, 
minee them very fine, add a third portion of grated ham 
or tongue, a very little white pepper, and the juice of a 
lemon; warm it up in melted butter. It is chiefly used 
for roast fowl and salt codfish ; and if the butter be sound, 
the salted will be found quite as good for all these pur- 
poses as the fresh. 


Cool Rooms. 

Tn fevers a cool room frequently does as much good as 
medicine; blinds coated with the following composition, 
and placed outside the window, are both sun and rain- 
proof. The greatest heat will not affect them. Boil well 
together two pounds of turpentine, one pound of litharge 
in powder, and two or three pounds of linseed oil; the 
blinds are to be brushed over with this varnish, and dried 
in the sun. Umbrellas, light linen coats, and covers of 
hats, may be so treated. 


Game Pudding. 

Game of any description can be made into puddings, and 
when partly boned, well spiced, with minced truffle or 
mushroom, mace, and a clove of garlic, and bolled within 
a rich paste, they are very rich, and the paste particularly 
fine. as it absorbs so much of the gravy; but the boiling 
deprives the game of much of its high flavor—and a wood- 
cock or a snipe should never be so dressed, as they lose all 
the savor of the trail. 








Potato Pie. 

‘’ As many potatoes washed and sliced as will fill a pie- 
dish, a little salt and pepper, a sprinkling of fincly chopped 
onions, a teacupful of cream (or good milk), a bit of but- 
ter the vize of a walnut, cover with a meat ple crust, and 
bake till the potatoes are thoroughly done. If erust is 
not approved it is good without. 





Bread Cheesecakes. 

Slice a penny loaf as thin as possible, pour on it a pint 
of boiling cream. When well soaked, beat it very fine, 
add eight eggs, half a pound of butter, a grated nutmeg, 
half a pound of currants, a spoonful of brandy or white 
wine Beat them up well together, and bake in raised 
crusts or patty-pans. 

Mince Pie. 

One cracker and a half. three speonsful of melted but- 
ter,a cup of vinegar, one cup of molasses, raisins and 
spice to your taste. Melt the butter and vinegar, then 
add the rest, and fill your paste. Cover se usual This, 
if well made, can bardly be distinguished from a minced 
pie of meat and apples. 


Lemon Pudding. 

Half a pound of flour, half a pownd of suet ent erry 
fine, half a pound of crushed sugar, the rind of two 
lemons, and the juice of one or two eggs; boll it four 
hours in a shape. Served up without sauce it is excellent 





Egg Puddings. 

Take any number of eggs. their weight in flour, brown 
sugar and butter, and « few currante or chopped raisins, 
as preferred. Mix weil! together by means of the eggs 
Bake in buttered moulds; serve hot with wine muce 





Gingerbread. 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter ((ivenived), two 
pounds and a half of treacle, three pounds of flour, half 
a pound of maiet sugar, two ounces and » half of ginger, 
and a quarter of a pound of candied peel 


Caledonian Cream. 

Two teaspoonsful of white eugar. one teaspoonful of rasp- 
berry jam. two whites of egg*. juire of omelemon Beat 
for half au hour, serve up sprinkled with fancy biscuits 


Block Biscuits. 

Half a pound of batter beaten up tos cream, balf « 
pound of ground ries, three-quarters of a pound of flour 
hails pound of loo! sugar. four eggs. and « litte anal vokatile 


| Rice Cake. 


Three exer and the same weight of ground rire and 
vogar, mixed and beaten well Bake quickly in s mould 
Salted Fish. 

A ciaes of vinegar pot inte the water you lay your fab 
in to soak wlll teh out most of the malt 



































Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag ot our Union.} 
DESIRE. 


BY EDWIN 8. LisCOMB. 


Blest Spirit of our Lord, come down, 
And dwell within my troubled heart ; 
Drive hence the chilling earthly frown, 
Perfect in grace the heavenly crown, 
And gems of Jesus’ love impart! 


Long have I sought to look through thee 
Upon my Master's glorious face ; 

To live by faith, and joyous see 

The path to blest eternity, 

As gained by his unbounded grace. 


O Spirit, east thy glowing rays 

Unto my lingering, longing soul: 
End sweetly now the darksonre days; 
Tell to the heart its Saviour’s ways, 
And how to reach the heavenly goal! 





THINGS PAST. 


The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 


Or chasis and watery depths—all these have vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.—CoLeripeg. 
TRUTH. 
Truth is a heavenly principle—a light, 
Whose beams will ever guide the willing right; 
A fixed star—a spotless, central sun 
In the mind's heaven—unchangeable and one. 


Domestic Story Department. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BOB'S ILLNESS, 





BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I, uirtie Araminta Saunders, did not intend 
to refuse Robert Edgerly, but somehow he looked 
so queerly standing before me, blushing to the 
very roots of his hair, while he tried his best to 
get off a confession that staggered every way 
from his lips, that it made me mischievous, and 
put just the words into my mouth that should 
not have been spoken. I had never been much 
inclined towards flirting, and so far as teasing 
was conce:ned, Robert had had it all on his own 
side, but when at last I saw just how firm a 
sway I held over his heart, and how entirely he 
had placed his happiness in my keeping, I could 
not resist the rising temptation to show him my 
power, letting him understand for a moment how 
much he was at my mercy. I shall never forget 
the look of distress and perplexity that flitted 
over his fine face, as he said, running his fingers 
nervously through the brown curls above his 
handsome forehead : 

“Tam sure, Minta, there is little use in tell- 
ing you this, when you have understood it so 
long, and when in so many ways you—” 

He stopped short, as though the words he was 
speaking nearly choked him. I had turned my 
head from him, and was swinging the tassels of 
my morning wrapper back and forth to the pet 
kitten that playfully leaped and frolicked after 
them. 

“ Well, go on,” I said, looking up to him, “I 
am listening.” 

“ You appear like it, certainly.” 

He was a little piqued, I knew by his answer, 
but the least show of anger was so unusual a 
thing with him that I was rather amused than 
troubled by it. ; 

“Why, Robert,” I answered, smiling, “ can’t 
I listen to you, and mind pussy at the same 
time.” 

“ Doubtless—but I would prefer your undivid- 
ed attention. Youcan give which you please 
the precedence, puss or me. One at atime 
would be agreeable to me.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” 

I did not look up, but swung back and forth 
more rapidly than ever the tassels of my wrapper, 
for the fun and amusement of kitty. 

“You choose your companions well, Miss 
Minta. Had you commissioned me to find you 
a playmate, I could not have made a more suit- 
able selection.” 

“ What happiness the assurance gives mo !”~ 

I spoke sarcastically, and again without look- 
ing up. ~ There was a pause of several moments 
before Robert replied, and then he said, pulling 





to pieces a rosebud which I had that morning. 


placed in the button-hole of his light summer 
coat : 

“ A generous rival would submit, I suppose, 
without a murmur—without words. But tho an- 
guish of a true heart cannot be silenced. I am 
inclined to question my fate ;—I cannot under- 
stand—” 

“ Some people will not accept a truth that is 
broken gently to them. They must meet it like 
the shock of an earthquake or a blinding flash 
of lightning,” I said, interrupting him, piqued 
beyond measure by his playful, sarcastic words. 

“There, that will do, Minta. If we do not 
look out, we shall find ourselves in a real, gen- 
uine quarrel. When playful words are whetted 
to a cutting sharpness, it is quite time to stop.” 

He spoke pleasantly and kindly, reaching out 
his hand to me the while. It was not like me, I 
am sure, the way I turned from him with a 
haughty toss of my head. For a moment he 
looked at me in blank amazement, before ventur- 
ing an answer. 

“Tt is not possible that you are earnest in this, 
Araminta?” 

“Upon what do you base your assertion ?” 
T asked. 

“My vanity, perhaps.” 

He answered curtly, with a little vein of anger 
running through his voice. 

“A poor foundation, I am afraid.” 

“ As trusty as the truth and faith of woman !” 

“ Admitted without a question, Mr. Edgerly. 
But its presence denotes the absence of every 
noble quality mentionable.” 

“It does not speak very well for Miss Saun- 
ders, that with all these facts constantly before 
her she has so long tolerated my society. Every 
woman should shun the company of a man who 
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is destitute of noble moral principles. If she 
does not, she proves herself deficient in true wo- 
manly delicacy.” 

“Whatever has been my fault in the past, it 
shall not rest upon me in the present or future. 
I'll bid you a good morning, sir.” 

Larose from my seat and started towards the 
door. Iwas thoroughly angry; there was no 
denying it. My feet were caught in the snare 
which I had woven for another. 

“Wait a moment, Araminta,” Robert said, 
coming after me. ‘ Wait a moment, we are both 
angry.” 

I drew myself up proudly, and looked him 
fully in the face. 

“If Lam angry, I am not insane,” I answered, 
sharply. 


“No, but you do not mean what you are say- 
ing—I am sure not.” 

“T have not spoken one idle word,” I replied. 
“ Not a word that I regret, or ever shall regret.” 

“ And the past, the bright, beautiful past, is it 
dead to us ”? he asked. 

“Yes, dead !” I answered, looking him coldly 
in the face. 

“ That is all, then ?” 

“ Yes, all.” 

“And you have never cared for me—I have 
been dreaming all this while ?” 

“You have been basking in the sunshine of 
your own vanity. There is the tputh of it,’ I 
answered. 

“You are truthful—thank you. 
whole affair go. I will not trouble you with it 
again. If I have fostered a beautiful hope, to 
see itturn upon me like a deadly weapon, I alone 
am to blame. Again I say, let it pass.” 

He bowed, as he spoke, in a proud, manly 
way, and went past me into the hall. Fora mo- 
ment a strong desire was upon me to spring after 
him and tell him how much I was wronging him 
and myself by my anger. But my good angel 
could not make itself heard in my heart, for the 
sinful clamorings of the bad, and I turned to my 
room with my sin resting heavily upon me. 

How impure and unclean I was in the face of 
that sweet June morning! How the red hearts 
of the roses at my window condemned me, and 
the soft fluttering of the leaves told me of my 
sinfulness ! How the chanted praises of the birds, 
floating out on the clear, fragrant air, said again 
and again in my ears, that the happy songs of 
my heart were choked back from utterance by a 
wicked, revengeful spirit ! 

Leaning my head upon my hands, I sobbed 
bitterly. But for. my pride, I should have sent 
for Robert, should have told him amid my sobs 
and tears, that in all the world the good Father 
had not a child whom I loved so well as him. 
But no, that would not do. Robert was to 
blame as well as I. I would not first acknowl- 
edge my wrong. So the forenoon slipped away 
and the afternoon came. I did not go down to 
dinner. In this, too, I knew that I was not right. 
My foster-parents were away (at the early age of 
six years Thad been adopted by Robert’s uncle 
and guardian), and upon me devolved the duties 
of hostess. A young physician, an intimate 
friend of Robert's, was spending the summer 
with us, and I knew that without an excuse, I 
was exceedingly rude in absenting myself at the 
dinner-hour. This thought did not make me 
happier, and so through the long afternoon I re- 
mained in my chamber, wrapped in my own un- 
pleasant reflections. 

One thing I was sure of, and the surety nearly 
crazed me—Robert and I could never be friends 


Let the 


again. What had passed between us could not 
be recalled or blotted out. He was proud—so 
was I. He would rather die than bend to me, 


after what had passed, and J would not take the 
first step towards a reconciliation. I paced up 
and down my chamber with this wretched thought 
in my heart, and though the tears fell rapidly 
over my face, I said again and again, that no 
earthly power should cause me to unbend from 
my wilful sway of pride. 

In the evening I went down into the parlor, 
and played a game of chess with Dr. Rollins, 
Robert’s friend. But I played badly and lost the 
game. Robert was lying upon the sofa with 
both hands clasped tightly over his forehead. I 


| barbed arrow. For awhile he did not notice me, 
although I held his hands in mine, pressing them 


them the warmth that had forsaken them. 

“ Go for some one, in the name of mercy, Dr. 
Rollins !" I cried, at last. “ Rouse the men! 
Do not stand there and sce Lim die! Go for 
Dr. Gray—be quick !” 

If he would only speak to me—look at me, I 
thought If by a-single movement of his cold, 
clammy hand he would show that he knew me! 
I knelt beside him and pressed my cheek to his— 
I called him by every endearing name to win 
him back to life and reason. I prayed God to 
give him strength to say that he pardoned me— 
to listen to my wild, vehement protestations of 
love. My prayer was answered. 

“ Araminta !” 

He whispered my name faintly, but my eyes 
rained tears of joy while listening. 

“T do love you better than life, or anything 
that life holds—better than my hope of heaven, 
dear Robert. I was wrong, proud and wilful, 
but I loved you—loved you—loved you!” 

He drew my face down to his in a weak, trem- 
bling way, and kissed me. 

Just then, Dr. Rollins entered the room again. 
He had not sent for Dr. Gray, he said. He pre- 
ferred managing the case himself, eyen though it 
was an exceedingly dangerous oje. He must 
gain something by experience ; but if he was to 
have every patient taken away from him because 
there was danger, he was afraid—” 

“Idiot !” 

With the one exclamation I cut off his sense- 
less harangue and sprang from the room. Dr. 
Gray lived four miles distant, but a swift horse 
would not be long in making over the road. 
Rousing the stupetied man-of-all-work, who had 
fallen asleep in the kitchen, I told him as he val- 
ued his life to fly for Dr. Gray. If he rode down 
the best horse in the stable, no matter, only 
bring the doctor. : 

It seemed to me hottrs before the old gentleman 
came. While I waited in feverish fear, Robert 
grew as if dead again, and Dr. Rollins watched 
him as unconcernedly as though he were sleep- 
ing. How I was maddened by his heartlessness. 
T thought I should hate him as long as my life 
lasted. But Dr. Gray came at last, and breath- 
less with fear, I waited his opinion. 

“How white you are, Miss Minta,” he said, 
turning to me, while he held Robert’s wrist in 
one hand. “ Afraid of losing your sweetheart, 
were you ?” 

I could not answer him. The tears were chok- 
ing me. 

“Humph! what’s all this for? 
Jight.” 

“ What—what, doctor ?”” 

“Humph! Why Bob is as well as you or I. 
The scamp is making it Minta! I'd never marry 
him in the world if I were in your place!” 

I glanced up into Dr. Rollins’s face. A sus- 
picious smile was working about the corners of 
his mouth, and beaming from his mischievous 
eyes. I turned to Robert. His face was buried 
under the bed-clothes, a » the way he shook 
I thought he was in TWiiWMsions. I did not 
know whether to laugh or + Looking into 
the amused, droll face uf Ixfpiray I laughed, 
and then burst into tears. 

“You deserve to be horsewhipped both of you, 
boys! But little Minta, here, has a punishment 
in her hands worse than a thousand whippings, 
My grudge wont be very easily removed in con- 
sideration of this night’s ride, either, my young 
worthies !” 

A peal of laughter from Robert and Dr. Rol- 
lins was the only reply; while I, sobbing as 
though my heart would break, stole softly from 
the room, crept down the wide staircase, and hid 
myself among the shadows in the parlor. I had 
been there but a few moments when Robert came 
after me. 

“ Minta, dear, dear Minta!” he called, groping 
about in the dark. 

Itried to hush my sobs, but they betrayed 
me. 

“T know it was wrong—I'm sure it was—but 
what could I do when you were so angry and un- 


Give mea 





knew what that meant. He was subject to the 
most severe headaches, which, while they lasted, 
nearly deprived him of his reason. I knew what 
my duty was, too, but a slave to my cruel pride, I 
did not heed it. I had always been his nurse 
during such attacks, and I knew that through 
my skill, many times he had found relief. 

“Robert has a severe headache,” said Dr. 
Rollins, glancing up into my face. 

“Ah, indeed, I am sorry to learn it,” I an- 
swered, coolly, turning again to the chess-board. 
“We will play again, if you please.” 

“ But wait a moment—you have the power of 
charming away his pain, so he used to tell me. 
He is sutfering exceedingly.” 

“Your skill should be put to the test, not 
mine, doctor. If I can aid you in any way, I 
shall be most happy to do so.” 

“Tdo not doubt it. But before I take him 
into my care, I shall insist upon his going to his 
room.” 

I nodded an assent, playing carelessly with the 
ivory chessmen the while. In a few moments 
the parlor was deserted, and hating myself more 
than ever for my wilful selfishness, I went to my 
chsmber. The moon was in at my window like 
an accusing angel, dropping her silvery light like 
a mantle of celestial purity about me. How 
dark it made me! I could only say, in the lan- 
guage of the beautiful poem, “Shut out the 
moon!” and cover my face with my hands. 

The hours were leaden-winged, and went 
along wearily enough, for I could not sleep. 
Robert's chamber was next to mine, and TI knew 
by the constant bustle within it that Dr. Rollins’s 
patient was more ill than he had at first thought. 
At twelve o’clock he came to my door, and rap- 
ping loudly, begged me in a hurried, nervous 
tone to come immediately to Robert—he was 
very ill—yes, if I would not be frightened, he 
would say dangerously ill. He did not know 
how it would tarn with him. 

In a moment I was by his side, wild and trem- 
bling with tright. It was just upon me. The 
rapid thought shot through my mind like a 


¢ long sauntered through his beloved Paris, seei 


ble, say, Minta ?”’ 

I did not answer, but cried the harder. 

“We should never have made it up in the 
world, if Ihadn’t done something of the kind. 
It was only a simple little ruse. But pardon me 
for speaking of it—the assurance you have given 
me outweighs the valug of my life a thousand 
times. Say that you are not angry !” 

So Isaid that I was not angry, but I could 
not help crying. But in spite of tears and frowns 
Robert and I were friends again. And would 
you believe it, reader, in the very face of the 
miserable joke, I promised to be his wife, but I 
set my own time for it, and it is three years 
ahead yet. Wouldn’t it be well enough to take 
off two years of that time? Robert desires it. 





A FRENCHMAN’S LOGIC. 
A Frenchman, is is said, after having all day 





% 
its many sights, and “habituating”’ his usua 
and favorite resorts, in the evening relieved him- 
self of hat and boots, encased his body in a 
dressing-gown and his fect in pantoufles, and seat- 
ing himself happily in his apartment, soliloquized 
as follows: “ Europe is, beyond doubt, the only 
civilized continent. France is, certainly, the 
most enlightened country in Europe. Paris is, 
we know, the head and heart of France. The 
quartier of Paris that I inhabit, is admitted to be 
the most elegant and perfect portion of the city. 


of this quarter. My own suite of apartments is 
the largest and best-furnished of the whole hotel. 
At this time, and at all others, I am the first and 
leading person in my apartments. By necessary 
consequence, I stand at the head of the world, 
Iam the £go with no competitive Alter." —N. Y. 
Heral 





STAGE FAIRIES. 

Stage fairics, however beautiful and graceful of 
form and accomplished a« dancers, rise at the 
beck of a manager as though their name were 
legion! A party to whom we have spoken, and 
who relies upon statistics which he deciares to be 
correct, states that there are at least one thou- 
sand stage fairies always ready to be called upon 
for the display of their art in London. The fact 
is a Very curious one, and shows how divided in 
the great metropolis are the means of earning an 
existence.—English Paper. 











against my burning cheeks and forehead to lend | 


A GAME HORSE. 
Once on atime, a Yankee travelling through 
Kentucky, had a fine horse and no money. He 
had taught the animal to lie down or sit on his 


| haunches when the bridle was pulled pretty hard 


Our traveller saw no way of replenishing his 


| purse but by selling his horse, and this he re- 





solved to do the first opportunity. As he was 
going slowly along, he saw a hunter at some 
distance from the road, whom he rode up to and 
accosted. In the course of the conversation, he 
told the latter that he had an invaluable horse to 
sell—a horse that would act precisely like a set- 
ter, when he was in the vicinity of game. Cast- 
ing his eyes around, at the same time discovering 
some fresh rabbit tracks, he gave the bridle a 
jerk. The docile quadruped immediately lay 
down. “ There are some rabbits here,” said the 
rider, “1 know by his ears.”” 
curious to test the reputed sagacity of the horse, 
searched around, and sure enough, started three 
or four rabbits. He was greatly surprised, but 
the Yankee took the affair as a matter of course. 
To make a long story short, the wonderful horse 
changed hands on the spot, three hundred dollars 
being the consideration. His new owner mount- 
ed him, and with characteristic hospitality, the 
Yankee agreed to accompany him home. 
soon came to a stream, which they had to cross, 
and which was rather deep for horsemen. Judge 
of the Kentuckian’s dismay, when, on pulling 
the bridle in the middle of the river, his steed 
subsided in the running waters, as if he was a 
hippopotamus. — “ How is this?” he roared out, 
es but his head visible. The Yankee, who 
was mounted on the hunter's other horse, was 
not disconcerted in the least, but replied coolly, 
“QO, [forgot to tell you that he is as good for 


fish as he is for rabbits ”’— Tennessee Lerald. 





METHOD. 


Method is essential, and enables a larger amount 
of work to be got through with satisfaction 
“Method,” said Cecil (afterwards Lord Burleigh), 
“is like packing things in a box ; a good packer 
will get in half as much again as a bad one.”’ 
Cecil’s despatch of business was extraordinary, 
his maxim being, “ The shortest way to do many 
things is to do only one thing at once ;” and he 
never left a thing undone with a view of recur- 
ring to itat a period of more leisure. When 
business pressed, he chose rather to encroach on 
his hours of meals and rest than omit any part 
of his work. De Witt’s maxim was like Cecil's : 
“One thing at atime.” {If,” said he, * T have 
any necessary despatches to make, 1 think of 
nothing else till they are finished ; if any domes- 
tic affairs require my attention, I give myself 
wholly up to them till they are set in order.” 
Despatch comes with practice. A French minis- 
ter, who was alike remarkable for his despatch of 
business and his constant attendance at places of 
amusement, being asked how he contrived to 
combine both objects, replied, “ Simply by never 
postponing till to-morrow what should be done 
to-day.” Lord Brougham has said that a certain 
English statesman reversed the process, aust that 
his maxim was, never to transact to-day what 
could be postponed till to-morrow. Unhappily, 
such is the practice of many besides that minis- 
ter, already almost forgotten: the practice is that 
of the indolent and the unsuccessful. Such men, 
too, are apt to rely upon agents, who are not 
always to be relied ypon.—Commercial Bulletin. 











There is an intellectual and moral beauty 
which imparts a grace even to the most faultless 
features, and retain their hold upon the heart, 
when time has dimmed the eye of its lustre, 
and robbed the cheek of the bloom which we 
prize. 

Floral Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 


Brave Winter and thou shalt ever agree, 

Though a stern and frowning gaffer is he; 

You like to hear him, with hail and rain, 

Come tapping against the window pane ; 

You joy to see him come marching forth, 

Begirt with the icicle gems of the north; 

But you like him best when he comes bedight 

In his velvet robes of stainless white.—Etiza Cook. 





Cuttings of the Camellia. 

Hard-wooded greenhouse planta, such as camellias, myr- 
tles, evergreen acacias, and most Cape and Australian 
shrubs, with comparatively broad leaves, are a degree or 
two more difficult to strike than geraniums and fuschias. 
The pointa of the shoots, after the spring growth has been 
completed, and before the young wood is thoroughly 
ripened, should be used; and the soil should contain a 
large proportion of sand, and be thoroughly drained. If 
cuttings of this kind are put in during the autumn, they 
require to be kept through the winter under glass, and 
they will not produce shoots till the spring. Cuttings 
struck in winter are to be treated the same. and we think 
bud forth just as early in the spring as those struck in 
the fall. February and March is the best time for taking 
cuttings of Australian shrubs, and they will be fit to trans- 
plant into small pots in the course of the summer. 





A few Hints. 

Pelargoniums require some especial attention ; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefully train 
out the branches, so as to make bushy plantas; nip off the 
end of the growing shoots; keep ina light and airy part 
of the house, near the glass, and fumigate often so as to 
keep down the green fly. Azalias will show signs of fresh 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Cenirarias will need another shift, if growing rapidly ; keep 
them near the glass, and practise fumigation regularly, as 
the green fly is destructive to the beauty of plants, and 
there especially. Achimenes and gloxinias may now be 
re-potted, placing them in the warmest part of the house, 
and water sparingly for a week or two. 





Manettia. 

Climbing plants, some of which require a stove, though 
one species, manettia cordifolia, which has very bright 
scarlet flowers, is generally grown in 2 greenhouse. It ia 
a@ native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was introduced in 
1831, and, like many plants-from that country. it will 
very probably stand the summer in the open border. It 
should be grown in a mixture of sandy pest and loam, 
and when kept in a pot, be allowed plenty of room for its 
roots, and abundance of fresh air as often as possible. It 
is propagated by cuttings, which must be struck in sani, 
with bottom hest. 





Thoughts on Flowers. 
Campbell says that the word “ daisy” is a thousand 


| times pronounced without adverting to the beauty of its 


The hotel, of which I occupy a part, is the finest | 


etymology —the rye of day. A beautiful flower is the ty pe 
of mortality; it flourishes for a few days, then withers, 
dies, and is seen no more. Chrirt says, ‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you that even Solomon. in 
ali his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.’ In the 
Old Testament, the lily is God's chosen flower 





Dahlia Culture. 

Flori-ta hasten the vegetation of the dahlia plante by 
ploughing them ins mild hothed, if such ie at hand, or 
even laying them in the hothouse, covering them up in 
sawdast. dry sand, charcos! dust, or other similar mate 
rial. In this manner they are propagated very extensively, 


They | 


The Kentuckian, | 





c 


by obtaining cuttings when the shoots thus hastened have 


become one or two inches long 





a. 

The poet's cassia. A pretty little shrub, = native of the 
south of Europe. It bears delicate white flowers. and 
sald be grown im loam sod pest, and is propagated by 
cuttings 
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Mester’s Vienic. 


A barber's advertisement is Kind enough 
‘ meh te toform 
of the fet that “Lost heir n he restored N 2. 


ty endowed with the 







bump of acquisitiveurss that 





ving hawt he ‘was 
SnXtivus to have it brought back 1 nor we ‘ 
very well understamd whet the pucsiad oener «obi fo 
with the heir, when it was teeters to tip tae’ an 
offictous housekeeper, or malous valet Lome ate 
heated gentiewan a large speck. acd aay teten 
oars 


r. Sir, you have been losing sour hate 
last tem seare, I have taken the Whorty, sir. of restuet 
to you. You will flud every hair you have hot. er in 
this here sack Don't you think it bighiy protetic th « 
such a domestic would or hie egregious stupatity. be 
politely presented by the miaster with the sack in return’ 


A gentleman sent a despatch, requesting parties in New 
York to forwant sample forks by cxpress When the 
Message was delivered, it read thus —" Porwant ae pe 
for KS." The seimples KS. wanted ’ ow 


courte tee 
gentleman came to the office, andl sat that the 


Lem patch 
had been transmitted wrong! and promised the operator 
to rectify it. © But.” returne! Bil tds 
K.S.0 bat Gork-«'"—- What « numbek 










is in Philadelphia! exclaimed the New York eperstor, in 
a rage; “he says he didn't say for K So but fr Kos” 
Bill tried for an hour to make the New York 

it * forks,” but not succeeding, he wrote the « 
upon 8 slip of paper, and forwarnted it by mail. and it 
remained a stauding joke upou the line many months 
afterwards 





* At Chicago, recently,” says the Union, “an amusing 
scene took place at the baptiem of a young lady The 
minister requested ber to assume the dress peculiar to 
such an oceasion, but she persisted tn declining to take off 
her hooped skirt. When she came to descend into the 
bath, the inflated skirt touched the water, and rose up 
around her like a balloon. Her head was lost to the con. 
gTegation ; she was I 1 up iv the swelling sAirt, the 
tiinister tried to force her down into the bath, but «he 
was kept above the surface by the floating propertios of 
the crinoline, and was buoyed up so succesfully. that it 
was not until after much diffleulty, and many forcitie at- 
tempts to submetge the lady, that the minister Suatly 
succeeded in beptiaing the fair one.’ 












Charades. 

My firet your blood in recret draws, 

My second chokes you in his paws; 

But though you must beware of cither, 

Both may be laughed at when together. —Buepear 


T am known to the poorest and worst, 
And my worth by a child may be reckoned ; 

Though the least taing in nature is double my first, 
And the whole is but half of my second.—I\urraayy. 


SARA AAR RA ents 


There is something highly original in the potions of ce- 
lestial mechanics entertained by an honest Scottish (Fife) 
lass regarding the theory of comets. Having «casion to 
#o out after dark, and having ob-erved the briliient comet 
of ISOS, she ran in with breatuless haste to Lie house, 
calling on her fellow-servants to ‘come oot and see a how 
star that haspa got its tail cuttit aff yet" ” Rxquisite as- 
tronomical speculation! Stars, like puppies, are born 
with tails, and in due time have them docked 


RASASR A ARH A AAS Aas 


Cooking Rice.—lnstructions by a colored Cook —* Wash 
him well, much wash in cold water, the rice flour make 
him stick. Water boil already very fast. Throw hin in, 
rice can't burn, water shake teo much. Boil quarter of 
an hour or little m rice ip thum) aud tnger; 
if all rub away Put rice in colander, 
hot water run # 
back rice in saucepan, keep hia covered near the fire, then 
rice is already. Bat him up 










conduct me a few miles into the country, snd had net 
proceeded far when it pulled up at the foot of a bill. and 
the driver, coming to the door, opened it. What are 
you at, man? Thuis isn't where I ordered you to stop,’ 
said 1. ** Whist, your honor, whist!” ejaculated Paddy 

“i'm — desaving the baste. I'l bang the door, he'll 
think you're out, and cut up the hill like a divil.”— 
Travels in Ireland. 


An Italian prince when he went a journey always took 
his cook with him. When roumling the abrupt angle of a 
rock, which was exceedingly perilous, he heard the cry of 
aman, the snort of a mule, and the ersh of some one 
falling over precipice. The horror-strieken prince cried 
out, * The cook! Is it the cook !"’—"* No, your caceblen- 
ey,” replied the attendant, * it is Battista.”—" Ah, only 
the chaplain! Heaven be praised!" 


A few days since a little ragged urehin was sent by o 
mechanic t collect a small bill. He began in the usual 
way, but becoming more and more importunate, at length 
the gentleman’s patience ing exhausted, he said te him, 
* You need not dun meso sharply—I am not coing torun 
away.”—* I don't suppose ) ou are,”’ said the bo) , eeruteh- 
ing his head, ** but my master is, and wants the mune." 

RAR AA AA AAS Aen nnn 

A young lady being addressed by a gentleman much 
older than herself, obrerved to him, the only objection 
which she had toa union with him, was the probaldiity 
of bis dying before her, and leaving her to fecl the rorrows 
of widowhvod—to which he made the following reply :— 
“ Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wile, for the 
number of his days shail be doubled.” 


A Frenchman being about to move his shop, his lond- 
lord inquired the reason, stating at the same time, that it 
was considered a very good stand for business, The 
Frenchman replied, ‘with, a shrug of his shoulders, “0, 
yes, he ‘sa very yood stand for de business, by gar! Me 
stand all day, for nobody come to make we move.” 


Cruel.—A gentleman, after dining out, lately, was arked 
what he thought of the dinner’ 
** Passable.’ 


* And the ladies?" 

= Passes.” 

** Rather sewere,”’ as Mr. Weller would remark 

A French editor gives the following amusing description 
of the effect of an advertixemeut —" The first time a man 
sees an advertisement, he takes no notice of it, the second 
time he looks at the name; the third tine he looks at the 
price; the fourth time he reads it; the fifth time he speake 
of it to his wife; the sixth time he buys.” 


The Points of the Cormpass.—A Member of the Board— 
Mr. Drock, how many points has the compass, ir’ Middy 
—The compass, sir’? Well, sir, the compass—allow me to 
retlect a moment. tir, Ah, yes! The compass, rir, hae 
yes! It depends entirely upon the size of the justrument, 
sir. 





Ifa pair of stockings are hose, is a ingle stocking a hoe 4 
Ifa pair of glasses are spectacles, is one a spectacle’ If a 
certain wind instrument is a pair of bellows, ir the singu- 
lar a bellow’ And if xo, can the operation of rei-ing the 
wind thereby be called bellowing’ 


Upon the reading of the Declaration of Independence In 
an eastern city, by a citizen of that place, a genticiman 
from the rural districts made this comment “O, he 
read it well enough, but I'm darned if I Leiieve he ever 
wrote it!”’ 


“What did you say—she was buried by the parish’ 
O, the mean, contemptible wretch '" said her old arquain- 
tance; “before 1'd be buried by the parish, | di die fret 
—that I would!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long<*tablished and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years unequalled prosperity and popuimrity, 
has become a “ household word" from Maetne to Califer- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the | nited tater 
It should bes weekly visitor to every Americon home, 





perause 
LY It is just euch o paper ae any father, brother oF 
friend would introduce into the family circle 
WY 1t & printed on the finest retin surfed peper, 
with new type. and in a nent and beautiful ty be 
It is of the manimoth size, yet contains no adver 
tixements in its eight saper-roya!l peger 
C7 It te devoted to news, tales, ports, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany. wit and hasmeor 
£9 It is carefully edited by MM. Ba 
nineteen years of editorial experten« in Boeton 
C9 it contains im its large, well-filled and dorply - 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 
£7 Wt numbers among ite regular contributors the 
beat male and female writers in the cowntr 
£iP™ Its tales, while they aheorh the reader, cultivate & 
taste for all that * good and benatifel ia humenity 
Ea It i+ acknowieciged that the guxt influence fruch 
® paper in the hore circle ix almost tneak: wlatie 
Ca les eugeretive woke in toe young en ip 
quiring spirit. and add w thetr stores of Knee lech gr 
£97~ ite columns ore free from polities sod al) porring 





1, whe hae 








topirs, ert being to make home hapy) 
CO” It bk for there reasons that it he fr years boom so 
populars “nite throughout the coumtry 
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